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Were you ever in the Highlands of New-York? Did you ever 
spend a week at West-Point? Did you ever clamber up each moun- 
tain side from Breakneck to Anthony’s Nose, and, from their bold sum- 
mits, survey the deep channel, which, with its thousand vessels, bears 
the products .of the west to the mart of commerce,—look upon the 
broad sea of Tappan, the rich lands of Duchess, the distant course of 
the Delaware, and, in the valley below, the ruined fortress of the Revo- 
lution? Did you descend into that valley, and observe the small pile 
of stones, which made the hut of the living soldier, and, not far off, 
under the shade of the cedar and the hemlock, the raised turf, which 
marks his repose in death? And, resting upon that green bank, did 
you think of all the toil, self-denial, tears and blood, with which he 
bought for you an inheritance of freedom and peace, glory and happi- 
ness? If you have not done each, and all of these, in vain have you 
sauntered on the shores of Nahant or mixed in the fashionable crowd 
at Saratoga, or crossed the Alleghany, or even acknowledged, in 
silence and wonder, the power of Niagara: For, depend upon it, you 
must go beyond this continent for a place, more rich in the grand, the 
beautiful, and the historical in scenery, than the Highlands of the 
Hudson. 

They commence at Stony Point, the head of Haverstraw bay, and 
extend to the bay of Newburgh, about eighteen miles. During this 
whole distance, the river is forced into a narrower channel, by vast 
precipices of rocks, rising to mountain heights, of the most irregular, 
but wild, and sublime aspect. These rocks are, in the language of 
the geologist, primitive, and surely not even he can doubt that they 
are original formations from the hand of Omnipotence. 

The numerous peaks, which rise abruptly to great heights from the 
river side, have received various and most unromantic names,—cor- 
responding rather with the peculiar characteristics of each, than with 
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the wishes of sentimentalists. Some of them have derived their appella- 
tions from the singular appearances which they assume, when viewed 
from certain positions. One, especially, is an object of curiosity, from 
being the exact resemblance, on an enormous scale, of the human 
profile, and called St. Anthony’s face. Another is St. Anthony’s nose. 
Indeed, this St. Anthony seems to have taken possession of many 
places in this neighborhood, probably from his being a great favorite 
with the early settlers, the Dutch. Another peak is called the Sugar- 
loaf, from its conical form; this is the height, from which Col. Rufus 
Putnam rolled the celebrated rock, which has taken his name. The 
highest of these hills ascends from the east side of the river, near the 
town of Fishkill, and is called Beacon hill, from the fact that General 
Washington used it, as a signal post, during the revolutionary war. 
Till very recently, the decayed timber, and other materials used in the 
occupancy of the post, were still to be seen. A winding road led up 
its side from the village of Fishkill, and many a stranger would ascend 


it, to contemplate the wide-spread land, and refresh his memory of 


former times. Just opposite to this, is Breakneck, which rises, almost 
perpendicularly, from the edge of the water, and seems the frowning 
guardian of the pass. A melancholy incident, which lately happened 
here, gave a strong propriety to its name. An enterprising young 
man, educated at West-Point, had returned to the neighborhood in 
search of minerals. For this purpose, he, with two or three others, 
had crossed from the opposite shore, and begun to ascend this moun- 
tain rock, when, finding their ascent difficult and dangerous, his com- 
rades stopped, and urged him to desist; he, however, continued on; 
after ascending about one hundred and fifty feet, he missed his °foot- 
hold, and, falling from rock to rock, reached the ground mangled and 
lifeless ! ‘ 
Numerous other lofty summits and craggy cliffs make up the long 

range of mountains, which, with scarce a level acre, constitute the 
Highlands. Inthe very centre and bosom of these, surrounded by 
threatening precipices, which 

66 stand, 

As if to sentinel enchanted land,” 





projects into the river, the small, green plain of West-Point. And, if 
the fairies themselves had, indeed, selected it as their knoll, what of 


the sweet, or wild, or grand, could they have added to give another 
charm to feeling, or a greater power to devotion? Stranger—thou, 
who perhaps hast ascended to the sources of the mighty Missouri, slept 
on the Cordilleras, or breathed the fragrance of Arabia,—look upon 
that scene; see the deep and dark Hudson, sullenly compressed within 
those high and frowning rocks ; see every white sail gliding upon its 
surface, as small beneath those lofty mountains, as is the art of man 
compared with the power of the Creator; see, stretching across the 
opening passage, yon cultivated shore and its smiling village; see 
further yet the blue sides of the Shawungum hills, and, far as the eye 
can reach, piled up against the sky, the gray ridges of the Cattskills, 
and tell me, tell me truly, if thou hast poetry, devotion, or sentiment 
in thee, if ever they were so kindled up, so strongly prevalent in any 
other scene beneath the circuit of the sun. 
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But man, as well as nature, has contributed to make this spot re- 
markable. No one could visit it, even if the story of the revolution 
were not familiar, without perceiving that, at some former period, it 
had been the object of great solicitude and strong defences. On every 
side, a mouldering parapet, a ruined hut, or neglected grave, reminds 
us of war and its ravages. No less than fifteen forts and batteries 
have been observed on or near the Point. Of these, the one most 
known, and best preserved, is old Fort Putnam, whose gray walls, 
perched on the mountain ciiff, are the first to strike the observation of 
the approaching traveler. 

“ Dreary and lone, as the scenes that surround thee, 
Thy battlements rise midst the crags of the wild ; 
Yet dear are thy ruins, for, brightly around thee, 

*T was here the first dawn of our liberty smiled.” 

This fortress was built by General Parsons, of the Connecticut line, 
in the year 1778, and called from General Putnam, who then com- 
manded the post. It was repaired by Presidents Adams and Jefferson. 
Subsequently, however, it was neglected, and, becoming private prop. 
erty, was rapidly dismantled of every thing valuable, and left to ruin. 
Nothing is now left of it except the bare walls, and some damp vaults, 
once the abode of the garrison, but, now tenanted by toads and rep- 
tiles. ‘Two of these are deep under ground, and perfectly dark. 
They are supposed to have been the prisons of the fortress. Cheer- 
less, indeed, must have been their inmates, confined in cells, whence 
Trenck could not escape, and within whose gloom and damps, few, 
even now, venture to penetrate. It has been said, among other things, 
that Andre was confined here, and the visiter will be so told. 1 am 
informed, however, by Colonel Tallmadge, who personally attended 
Andre from the moment of his arrest, to that of his execution, that, 
this story is incorrect. He was carried to West-Point, but not impris- 
oned there. ‘Two sides of this fort rise from the very edge of a steep 
precipice, which, with its own height and massy structure, give it an air 
of grandeur, I have never seen in any other work of art. Indeed, it 
has that mysterious and venerable appearance, so often described by 
poets, and romancers, as belonging to the ancient baronial castles 
Like them, too, it is fast crumbling away, and though time and decay 
must bear heavy upon it, before these vast stones shall be leveled, yet 
fall they will, and no monument shall stand here to tell the observer of 
the men and things of other times. Be itso: ‘The scenery will re- 
main, and the ground be historic, classic. 

“ Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon.” 

Just above West-Point is ‘‘ Washington’s Valley,’”’—a secluded, and 
romantic spot, at the junction of a mountain rivulet with the Hudson 
Here, before the revolution, a gentleman bythe name of Moore, allured 
by the love of solitude and romance, selected the site of his dwelling, 
built a fine house, planted fruit trees, cultivated a garden, and literally 
made the ‘‘wilderness to blossom as the rose.’ During the war, it 
was the frequent resort of the officers, who found there agreeable soci- 
ety and rural pleasures, to soften the harsh duties of their profession. 
‘The world, however, delights not in sentiment, and the valley was long 
known, as “* Moore’s Folly.””, Why ithas since been called by the name 
of Washington, I know not; he was, indeed, a frequent visiter, but 
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never a resident there. The house is now gone to ruin, the trees 
nearly destroyed, and the garden a potato field; the name and the 
recollections alone remain to tempt the stranger. 

A little further up, the brook passes through a deep ravine, and, 
tumbling over a pile of rocks, forms a striking cascade. A walk thither 
is one of the pleasures of the Point, which no stranger, certainly no 
sentimentalist, neglects. The dark shade of the lofty hemlock, the 
solitude and roar of the torrent, are no unfit companions, amid lonely 
mountains and deep glens, for the soul of an enthusiast, or the imagin- 
ation of a lover. 

Still further up the stream, on the hill side, are seen the graves of 
the forgotten dead, With no monument save the cedar, darkly green 
over their heads, with no memorial, save the fragments of their former 
huts, we can only guess that they were of the patriot band, who were 
content, for the love of liberty, to sustain trial and vicissitude, dan- 
ger and death. 

‘“‘ Lowly they rest in the sleep of the dead.” 

“The flowers of the forest have brightened that spot, 
The wild rose has scattered its bloom on that ground, 
Where lonely they lie—now forgetting—forgot, 
Unawaked by the mountain storm thundering around.” 

Here let us pause. By the tombs of the vast mass who live and die, 
in the ordinary walk of humanity,—-by those even of the great and 
powerful, we may pass without other notice than what arises from the 
sad remembrance of mortality. But, who would so pass the monument 
of Howard? Who the resting place of Washington ? or, even of this 
poor soldier, who, perchance, in coming here, has sacrificed, all -that 
they could do—property and life for the welfare of others? Let us, 
then, linger around his grave, and, communing with the spirits of the 
departed, learn by what high impulses they withstood the degeneracy 
of human kind ; and, comparing ourselves with their high standard of 
duty and morals, see whether we have preserved, undiminished, the m- 
herited glory of being not less virtuous than free. Oh! itis good thus 
to unite the living and the dead! thus to bring before us the examples 
of departed worth, and acquire an interest in “ the ministering spirits” 
that are around and about us, through the pathway of life. 

Near those graves, on a small plain, is the modern burial ground. 
There the Cadets of the Military Academy have erected a mon- 
ument, sculptured with much taste, to the memory of their deceased 
comrades. ‘The place has an air of quiet and retirement, harmoniz- 
ing well with the scenery and the object, though as yet less interest- 
ing to many than those unnoticed fragments of the post, which are 
found under the shade of the forest, and in the depths of the glen. 

On the eastern side of the Point, partly under the river bank, is 
Kozciusko’s garden. A garden it is not, but, a most romantic retreat, 
formed by a ledge of rocks, with a precipice below, and overhanging 
cliffs above, shaded by thick foliage, and accessible only by a narrow, 
and rugged pathway. When I first visited it, a few rough steps, cut 
from the rock, and a broken gate, marked the way to this singular 
dwelling of a warrior. ‘The sweet-brier, the rose, and the lilac, though 
long neglected, still grew, and bloomed freshly and sweetly; and there 
they still grow, nourished by the hands of the young, and the free. 
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There long may they grow, not more the memorials of the unhappy 
hero, than of his unhappy land. The students of the institution have 
since made a gravel-walk leading to the garden, cleared out the weeds, 
made seats, and placed a small fountain there, inscribed with the name 
of Kozciusko. ‘They have also commendably erected a monument to 
his memory. It stands near the garden on the ruins of old Fort Clin- 
ton,—a marble column, placed at the extreme verge of the Point, and 
visible far above and below. 

Below Fort Clinton, at the water’s edge, is a broad, flat rock, on 
which was formerly placed a water battery, to command the great chain, 
which was stretched from it to the opposite shore of Constitution Isl- 
and. This chain was long preserved in the public stores here, an 
object of curiosity and admiration. I was lately sorry to learn that its 
destruction had added another to the many Vandal acts of modern 
times. It was sold for old iron. In the information communicated by 
Arnold to the British was the fact that he had severed several links of 
this chain, under pretence of repairing it, that it might break at the 
slightest concussion. 

On the opposite shore of the river may still be seen the Beverly 
House. It was the head-quarters of General Arnold, during the period 
of his treason, and thus became connected with history. It was relat- 
ed by General La Fayette, when last here, that he, with General Knox, 
was at dinner with Arnold, when the letter of Colonel Jamieson, with 
the papers of Andre, was delivered. Soon after, his lady was sent 
for, and the guests were left alone to finish their dinner,—their host, 
as is known, not returning to participate in the stirrup cup. 

Many other historical localities and interesting spots might be point- 
ed out. Indeed, the whole ground, from Newburgh to New-York, was 
a constant succession of camps, and posts, and fortresses, during the 
revolution, and is yet unrivaled in beauty, or grandeur of scenery. 
But, I have wandered long enough among these charms of nature, and 
these relics of history. ‘Thousands will visit, but few contemplate 
them, to indulge in sentiment, to recall the memory of other times, to 
encourage devotion, or gratify taste. The utilities of life are all this 
generation seek, and they will turn from the sublime and beautiful, to 
study and examine the scheme of science and morals, which regulate 
the great institution, here erected, for the youth of the nation. Nor is 
it inappropriate for the good citizen, or watchful moralist, to guard and 
purify the channels of knowledge. 

I shall, therefore, proceed to consider the history, instruction, and 
condition of the Military Academy. 

As civilization advances, the more necessary becomes the science of 
war. Men no longer contend, as among savages, with the mere mus- 
cles of the body for superiority of strength, nor, as in the age of chival- 
ry, “‘ with spear, and belted brand,” thinking it a disgrace on their 
fame not to accept, however ill prepared, the loud challenge of the foe. 
A battle is no longer a tournament; it depends less on the hand than 
the head, and is decided less by the personal exertions of the warrior, 
than by the closest combinations of science and intellect. With this 
change in the nature of war, it is not to be denied, there has come 
also a correspondent change in the profession of arms. Military fame 
is no longer the brilliant point im men’s imaginations. Deprived of 
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the frequent exhibition of personal daring, lofty enthusiasm, and ro- 
mantic achievement, it is degraded into the mere instrument of ambi- 
tion and necessity. We may not hope its final extinction, till, in a 
better age, the evil passions of men shall be subdued by the bland 
spirit of Christianity. 

The idea of military education is not a modern one, though it has 
partaken largely of that spirit of improvement, which every where 
attends the progress of science and civilization. Military schools had 
avery early origin; for we learn from Xenophon that the Grecian 
boys of that day were systematically trained in the arts, discipline, and 
exercises necessary for the skillful conduct of war. Subsequently they 
had their “ T'actici,’”"—professors of the military art. So also among 
the Romans there were the ‘‘ Campi Martii.” In modern times, the 
French, in their nature so warlike, have paid much attention to Mili- 
tary education. L’ Ecole Fleche, containing five or six hundred pupils, 
was established by Henry IV. The school at Brienne is celebrat- 
ed, as the theatre of Buonaparte’s early adventures. ‘The Polytech- 


nique and many other schools are known as the sources of much of 


that spirit of violence, change, and insubordination, which so strongly 
characterizes revolutionary France. In England, also, they have the 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst. 

The United States Military Academy was established in 1802, and 
had its origin with General Jonathan Williams. His plan was exten- 
sive, and corresponded with the real dignity and strength of the 
nation. The economical disposition of that day, however, did not 
permit its adoption, and the Jaw first passed was rather a satire ‘upon 
what the institution ought to be. It constituted the Corps of Engineers, 
then consisting of about half a dozen officers, with a teacher of French, 
and a teacher of Drawing, the Military Academy. To these were 
attached the Cadets of the army, for instruction, and the whole were 
stationed at West-Point. In this manner the Academy existed till the 
war of 1812 excited a new spirit, and required new preparations. 
During these ten years, only eighty-five were commissioned from the 


Academy, of whom but fifteen are now in the service. Several of 


these are among the most efficient and distinguished officers of the 
army, though they cannot be said to owe much to their instruction at 
the Academy, for it was then very limited in extent, and loosely en- 
forced. 

In 1812, Congress passed a new act upon the subject, creating a 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, with an assistant ; 
a Professor of Mathematics, with an assistant ; a Professor of Engineer- 
ing, with an assistant; teachers of French, Drawing, and Fencing. 
These, with two hundred and fifty Cadets, under the superintendence 
of the Chief of Engineers, were to constitute the Military Academy. 
By this law, Congress had created the body of a really useful institu- 
tion, but had omitted all that was necessary to give it vitality. There 
were neither duties prescribed to its officers, regulations to guide them, 
nor responsibility to their acts. The consequences natural to such an 
organization followed. The military superintendent and the civil pro- 
fessors soon came in collision. The latter, men who had acquired an 
enviable distinction in science, were anxious, for their own reputation’: 
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sake, to establish a system of studies, and acquire for the institution a 
character for utility and science. To do this was no easy matter. 
They had to contend with ignorance and idleness among their inferi- 
ors,—obstinacy and folly among their superiors,—to bring confusion 
to order, and intelligence from obscurity, without any other aid, 
than their own personal influence and exertions. The correspond- 
ence of these professors, with the various departments of the gov- 
ernment, their resistance,—under the inquisition of personal arrests, 
threatened trials, violent slander, and all the oppression of power, 
—to the violation of laws, and the exercise of authority, illegally 
exerted, would afford an instructive lesson to future legislators, upon 
the weakness of legislation struggling against that most arbitrary of all 
principles—military discipline, and to republican citizens upon the care 
and restrictions, with which power should be delegated. They, however, 
finally accomplished their purposes. ‘The good sense of the govern- 
ment, in other hands, enabled it to discern the evil, and apply the rem- 
edy. Academic regulations were adopted, regular examinations 
enforced, a systematic course of instruction established, and efficiency 
given to the details of the institution. Its early history, with many 
other similar examples, illustrates the ease with which our laws may be 
evaded, or, with impunity, disobeyed. It was the remark of one of its 
then professors that, ‘‘ principia non homines,” was a good maxim; but 
that it ought always to be remembered that the principles were to be 
enforced by men. What future generation will believe that, during 
four years, in which more than two hundred Cadets were annually at 
the Academy, and its expenditures more than four hundred thousand 
dollars, no examinations were had for admission, nor any afterwards 
upon their subsequent studies ?—that the three winter months were a 
vacation, and the three summer ones an encampment, without study ?— 
that officers were commissioned in the corps of Engineers, who were 
ignorant of the elements of Algebra and Geometry, and that all this 
was done, not only without the countenance, but in direct opposition 
to the written law of the land ? 

I shall pass to the present state of the Academy, with the single 
remark that, from the accession of the present superintendent, in 1817, 
and the adoption of a system of studies, nothing within the executive 
power of himself or the government has been omitted, to make the 
Academy reputable or useful. It still, however, needs many things, 
to give it the maximum of credit and utility. These it will no doubt 
in time acquire, but it must be by the full exposure both of what it 
now is, and what it requires. A _ brief statement of these, [ will now 
make, premising that, a Board of Visiters are annually appointed, by 
an executive regulation, to report upon its condition and necessities. 
These reports have for several years been made, and are before the 
public. ‘They advise several improvements, but, with no exception, 
speak in terms of unqualified commendation of the institution. I 
mean no objection to the accuracy or acumen of the gentlemen who 
made them, when I say, that their recommendations regard rather the 
increase of buildings, and the enlargement of salaries—things certain- 
ly worthy of regard,—than those alterations in the moral and mental 
constitution of the Academy, of infinitely greater consequence to the 
pupil and the world. Indeed, a caviler might say that the Board, as 
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organized, was not the best possible jury to decide upon works of 
science, or speak without prejudice of the acts of government,—that 
they were selected with less reference to their science and erudition, 
than their political merits,—and that, even an enemy may be supposed, 
after a pleasant journey, at the expense of government, amidst the 
most attractive charms of nature, astonished by the highest of intellec- 
tual entertainments, touched bythe flattery of polite attention, and not 
insensible tothe delights of sparkling Champaign,—to go away anxious 
to praise, and averse to censure. However this may be, I readily 
admit that much of their praise is justly bestowed, and many of their 
suggestions may be profitably adopted; at the same time, many others 
might have been made, with credit to the board, and usefulness to the 
institution. What they are will appear from the following remarks. 
I shall speak, Ist. of the requisites, and mode of admission ; 2d. Of the 
course and mode of instruction; 3d. Of the cost and results of the 
Academy ; 4th. Of what it still requires. 

Ist. The legal requisites for admission are that the candidate should 
be fourteen years of age, and be well versed in reading, writing, and 
the ground rules of Arithmetic. Upon their arrival at the Point, they 
are immediately placed in barracks, arranged in squads for drill, 
and, at the proper time, about the 20th of June, examined. Low as 
these requisites are, some are always found deficient. ‘Those who 
pass are admitted on probation,—their warrants, by a regulation of the 
war department, not being deliverable till they have passed the Janua- 
ry examination, six months subsequent. ‘This is analogous to the 
Collegiate Matriculation. When admitted they are placed in camp, 
and subjected to military drills and discipline, till the first of Septem- 
ber, at which period the academic term commences. 

2d. Course and mode of instruction. ‘The general course of study 
at West-Point is well known to the public. It is almost wholly scien- 
tific, and embraces very little that belongs to the study of arts, lan- 
guage, or literature. The Dead Languages, the Belles Lettres, Composi- 
tion, Criticism, and even Geography, are not required for admission, 
and form no part of the course of instruction. In a merely military 
point of view, this is sufficiently proper ; for it cannot be supposed that 
either grammar or Latin is necessary to the attack and defence of 
fortified places, or that the graces of composition are necessary to the 
art of castrametation. ‘The pupil of the Military Academy is, how- 
ever, to be a member of civilized society,—not merely a soldier, but, a 
gentleman,—and in this respect, it may well be doubted, whether he 
should not be inducted into some of these studies and accomplish- 
ments, which may give him a sympathy with the world in which he 
lives. The only branch of this sort, which he now at all pursues, is 
a brief course of grammar, moral philosophy, and national law, which, 
from the short and hurried time allowed, affords a very inadequate 
glance at these important subjects. In respect, however, to the pure 
sciences, the Academy has obtained an undoubted superiority over 
every other institution in the country. No other has carried them so 
far, or instructed in them so accurately. The Cadets literally gradu- 
ate excellent professors of Philosophy and Mathematics. Whether so 
much science, so abstractly pursued, and so deeply extended, is the 
proper end of their education, many will doubt; I, however, have no 
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fears that any one will ever be too deeply imbued with either the prin- 
ciples of science, or the love of letters.* The whole strength of the 
Academy has been given to these sciences, with those branches, collat- 
eral and consequential, connected with them. Engineering, military 
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and civil, is taught; the French language, also, as being, strictly 
speaking, the language of war; Drawing and Chemistry, as auxilia- 
ries to Philosophy and Engineering. In all these studies, the instruc- 
tion is complete, and the proficiency of the pupils much greater than 
in any of our collegiate institutions. In Mathematics, a great im- 
provement has been made by the introduction of the modern invention 
of Descriptive Geometry, with its applications to Shades and Shadows, 
and Civil Engineering. It was long since introduced into the schools 
of France, by Monge, who first systematized it. In the Military 
Academy, it was for some time taught orally by Professor Crozet, and 
now from the excellent treatise of Professor Davies, who has just pub- 
lished an interesting treatise on its application to Shades and Shadows. 
It is remarkable that a branch of science, so practical in its details, 
and so important in its results, should not have been introduced into 
our colleges. I observe it now makes a part of the programme of 
studies in the college of New-Jersey ; to all the others, I believe, it is 
yet a stranger. They must keep up with the spirit of the times, or 
lose much of their influence and usefulness. In Mechanical PFhiloso- 
phy and Astronomy, from their previous acquisitions in Mathematics, 
the pupils of the Military Academy are rather proficients than students. 
In Drawing, also, their acquirements are much beyond what most young 
men have an opportunity to make. But it is not the quantity learned, 
so much as the mode of instruction, and discipline of the mind, 
which is the great object, either to the student or the public. He, 
who has learnt how to study, will seldom be idle; and he, who has once 
trod the paths of knowledge, will tread them still, though hedged in 
with thorns, and terminated by the mountain cliff. In these respects, 
other institutions may well go to West-Point for an instructive lesson. 
The powers of the mind are there—by the aid, indeed, of extraordinary 
authority—disciplined and exercised to their utmost limits. Experi- 
ence, in the business of instruction, has sufficiently taught three ele- 
mentary principles: Ist. That only a certain number can be success- 
fully taught by one instructer; 2d. That all cannot progress alike; 
3d. That strong motives of ambition are necessary excitements to 
industry and emulation. ‘These principles have, at West-Point, been 
faithfully carried out. The new class is, at the commencement of the 
term, divided into sections, of about twenty each—a class of one 
hundred, for example, into five, arranged alphabetically. This num- 
ber is found sufficient for one instructer, in the period of three hours 
allowed for recitation. These are all, at first, placed in the same trea- 
tises and subjects. At each recitation, they are individually marked 
according to their merits, and at the end of the week the sum of these 
marks ascertains the rank of each. The names of the best and worst, 
are then placed in the Adjutant’s office for inspection, and so on dur- 


ing each week. If, at the end of any given time, any one is found 


* Some excellent remarks upon the subject of milif education may be consulted in a recent 
number of the Edinburgh Review, in which the writer contends that pre sors are not so much 
weet , 


wanted, as those who can 
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uniformly best, he is transferred to a higher section; if worst, to a 
lower one. In this manner, before the January examination, the sec- 
tions, from being alphabetically arranged, are placed nearly in the 
order of merit. That examination completes the arrangement, and 
those, who are found deficient, are refused their warrants, and return 
to their homes. 

An entire section are, at this time, usually discharged. ‘This mode 
of marking and arrangement continues throughout their whole aca- 
demic course ; and not only this, but the weight of each set of marks, in 
each respective study, is graduated according to a scale of what is 
supposed to be the relative value of those studies, as it respects time 
and usefulness. ‘Thus the maximum of Mathematics, Chemistry, and 
French, is in the ratio of three, two, and one ; i. e. Mathematics is con- 
sidered twice as important as Chemistry, and three times as much so 
as French. At the end of each annual examination, those, who are 
found deficient, are turned back one year, and if once more so, dis- 
charged. Under a stimulus and discipline like this, it is obvious that 
no one can graduate without talents and industry. Indeed, a class 
consisting of one hundred, upon its entrance, is ordinarily reduced to 
forty, at its graduation—a suflicient commentary upon the rigor and 
exactness of the ordeal they have to pass. Nor is this all ; their rank 
in the army depends upon their standing in their class, nor can it be 
altered in time of peace by any after conduct. Such severity of dis- 
cipline and excess of demand cannot be expected from colleges, which 
are without that arm of power, and overflowing treasury, which give 
vigor and efficacy to them at the Military Academy. But, though 
this is not expected, the division of the classes into smaller sections, 
the greater number and more exactness of rewards, the variation of 
text-books with reference to capacity, may well be imitated by any 
and all places of instruction. The sections must be small, or the 
instructer cannot take up all, at each recitation, and, unless he does so, 
the boys soon learn to calculate the chances, and neglect much of their 
study. In some of our colleges, not less than forty or fifty are 
heard by a single teacher, and not more than eight or ten taken up at 
once. ‘The idle and the irregular soon take advantage of this, and 
superadd, to the want of proper instruction, the evils of negligence and 
dissipation. In addition to this, though distinctions and rewards, of 
various kinds, are made a part of college discipline, yet they are not 
immediately and constantly before the eye of the student; they are 
rather the distant rewards of his whole academic career, than excite- 
ments to his daily vigilance; and the whole world can tell how little 
the good or evil of the future weighs, in comparison with the eveits 
of the passing hour. We trust, however, that this improved method of 
instruction and discipline will soon be generally adopted, and that the 
utmost liberality of means, breadth of acquisition, and exactitude of re- 
quirement, will, in accordance with the onward spirit of the age, be 
made to enter into all the institutions of letters and knowledge. 

3. The Expenditures of the Academy are necessary to a complete 
view of it, but are certainly not to be considered in that unprofitable 
manner, which places money in competition with science. ‘This gov- 
ernment can well afford to make the Academy what it pleases, and 
the economy, which would leave it deficient in any of the requisites 
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for a high and superior education, would never find countenance in 
the good sense and patriotism of the people. They will, however, at 
all times, require from their servants a strict accountability in the 
application of means. ‘The pecuniary management of the Academy 
has, I believe, for several years, been strictly frugal and exact. In 
the chrysalis state, before alluded to, it was, however, anything else ; 
and the same disregard of specific appropriations was manifested here, 
as was also in many other departments of the government. The 
annual pay and subsistence of the regularly authorized officers and 
cadets of the institution, are about ninety-three thousand dollars. If 
to this we add twenty thousand dollars to the Quarter-Master’s depart- 
ment, and seven thousand dollars for extra compensation allowed many 
officers attached to the Academy, the Board of Visiters, and several 
miscellaneous heads, we shall have an annual aggregate of about one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, as the expense of the Academy. 
The average annual number of graduates is forty. Dividing the an- 
nual expense by the annual number of graduates, it gives three thou- 
sand dollars, as the precise cost to the nation, of each graduate. There 
are others, who receive a beneficial degree of education, but never 
graduate. ‘This, therefore, is the cost of those only who enter the 
service. 

The materiel and appurtenances of the Academy are in every way 
liberal and respectable. ‘The library contains near ten thousand vol- 
umes, chiefly scientific, and very many of them, especially those on the 
history and science of war, are in French. Probably no library in the 
country contains, not only so many works on exact science, but, so 
many maps, charts, and works relative to topography and civil en- 
gineering. ‘hose on history, poetry, and literature generally, are not 
so numerous as many would desire, but the chasm may speedily be 
filled, as there is an annual appropriation for the support of the library. 
The apparatus of the Chemical and Philosophical departments is 
sufliciently extensive, and a handsome Mineralogical cabinet has been 
procured. ‘The buildings, military preparations, and grounds, afford, 
in their extent, perfect police, and neat arrangement, the tout ensemble 
of an enlarged, durable, and well-conducted institution. 

4. Upon all this, I would now make a criticism, which to some may 
appear too nice, but which, | am confident, is just in itself, and for the 
best interests of the country. The first suggestion to be made is in 
reference to the requisites for admission. It must be obvious, from what 
has been said, how evry slight these requirements are, in comparison 
with those of any of our colleges; and it must be equally obvious 
to what results, in the subsequent studies of the cadets, this early 
deficiency has led. From the large amount of merely military ac- 
quisitions necessary to their education, and the great extent of their 
scientific studies, geography, literature, the languages, and even 
religious instruction, are almost entirely excluded from their thoughts. 
Now, as some knowledge of these things is absolutely essential to 
those who move through life in these places, and with that distine- 
tion, which is expected from the graduates of the Military Academy, 
it follows, that they must acquire it either before they arrive at West- 
Point, or after they leave it. ‘The former is not required; and the latter, 
from the indolence natura] to human nature, and the temptations of 
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youth, cannot be expected of any, but the severely studious and the 
intensely ambitious. It would be far better, then, to demand higher 
requisites for admission, and put them, in this respect, upon something 
like the level of collegiate students. For example, let it be required 
that they should come well versed in Arithmetic generally, English 
Grammar, Geography, and the rudiments of the Latin. Of the three 
former, the necessity is urgent ; of the latter, the utility need scarcely 
be vindicated ; at this period of enlightened education, few need be 
told that the Latin is the foundation of our tongue, that its grammar 
is the grammar of all modern languages, and that, whilst the Greek, 
and even any thing like classical attainments generally, may be safely 
disregarded, the rudiments of the Latin must be thoroughly understood 
by all, who would write or speak well their native language. It is 
also a necessary preliminary to the study of l’rench, which constitutes 
so large an item in the academic course. This additional knowledge 
might be more readily required, by adding another requisite—that they 
should be sixteen years of age betore admission. ‘This suggestion de- 
rives a strong argument from the high order of studies, to which they 
are immediately introduced, upon their admission to the academy, 
compared to the slight acquirements they have previously made. How 
can it be reasonably expected that a boy of merely ordinary capacity, 
at the early age of fourteen, with no knowledge, but that of the ground 
rules of Arithmetic, should be capable of immediately entering upon 
the most abstruse branches of the Mathematics, and, in two years, 
acquire a standing in them equal to that of many, who are thought 
good mathematicians? Yet this is precisely what is expected at the 
Military Academy. In fact, ii is impossible for ordinary abilities to 
accomplish it, and a great injustice to demand it, as the fate of all, who 
have not either prepared themselves in advance, or possessed superior 
talents, abundantly shows. By fixing the age of admission at sixteen, 
and raising the requisites to what we have mentioned, they would not 
only be far better qualified for the studies of the academy, but would 
be able to judge, before admission, whether their capacity and industry 
would endure its fiery ordeal. 

Another improvement that might be made, respects the permanency 
of the teachers. Of the thirty teachers employed at the academy, but 
ten are permanent instructers, appointed under the law; the rest are 
officers of the army, stationed there, as assistant teachers, sometimes 
remaining one year, and sometimes longer. ‘The department of Chemis- 
try is altogether unknown to the law, and exists only by executive favor. 
One of the French teachers is employed in the same way; and the Pro- 
fessor of Ethics has no legal assistant. Such an organization has a very 
unfavorable effect, both upon the teachers and the pupils. The for- 
mer feel insecure in their places, and are ready for any change ; and 
the latter lose the benefits of a uniform and steady manner of teaching. 
‘he proper Professorships and a sufficient number of permanent as- 
sistants should be authorized by law, and the vacancies filled by the 
best talents in the country, wherever found. 

There is one other suggestion, | would make, with as much def- 
erence and diffidence as its delicacy demands. There is a want of 
what people in general think a sufficient religious instruction, or 
rather, if we except one sermon a week, there is none at all. This 
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deficiency operates against the academy in various ways, and has 
already given rise to a charge of open tofidelity. ‘Though this is 
utterly untrue, yet, the cause which originated it is regretted not less 
by the prudent than the pious. We have arrived at a period of the 
world, in which a professed regard for Christianity is required by pub- 
lic opinion in every portion of Christendom. However numerous the 
lights and shades of sects, creeds, and opinions, no one covets or can 
long endure the character of an open contemner of Christian institu- 
tions. Every college, and every academy in the Union, has its morn- 
ing and its evening prayers, its public worship and its biblical instruc- 
tion; nor, could they long exist without them. And why is public 
opinion thus unanimous in its calls for such instruction? Is it not, 
that, however strong the guards against temptation, however severe the 
punishment of depravity, yet they do nothing, in after life, to dam up 
the heart against the surges of vice and crime, without the aid of 
those positive precepts, and pure principles, derived from early moral 
and religious instruction? ‘he government have provided every other 
species of building, at West-Point, but a Chapel: there is, however, 
a large room in the Lyceum, which has always been appropriated to 
this purpose ; but it is insufficient for the accommodation of more than 
half of those who are, in one way or another, attached to the academy, 
and entitled to the benetit of public worship. It is altogether incom- 
modious and unfit for the purpose. ‘This deficiency has originated a 
small Methodist chapel, which, by the subscription of individuals and 
the permission of the Superintendent, has been constructed out of one 
of the old storehouses. In that, a Sunday School of eighty or ninety 
scholars is instructed, and a smal! but zealous congregation of the 
attachés of the academy are regularly assembled. ‘The Chaplain, 
who is a gentleman of elegant acquirements and acute understanding, 
is also Professor of Ethics, and experience would seem to show that 
his double duties were too onerous for the full performance of both : 
indeed, it ought not to be expected or required. The offices should 
be separated—a Professor of Ethics appointed—and the Chaplain re- 
quired to hold morning prayers, and hear those simple, biblical recita- 
tions, which are entirely free from bigotry and sectarianism. 

This is as little, I should think, as should be tolerated in a seminary 
of young men, and is yet enough to give them some of those positive 
precepts of moral government, without which all the negative restraints 
of isolation, rule, and punishment, will be unavailing. It would be 
melancholy to suppose that so many ardent spirits, so brilliantly edu- 
cated, so aspiring in ambition, and so full of talent and promise, should 
go forth to the world, with no principle of action, but a reckless selfish- 
ness, and no determination towards that moral eminence, which is 
attained only by ‘the pursuit of noble ends by noble means.” Their 
influence upon the character and conduct of their country will be 
great; for, after all that is said and bruited about freedom, the vast 
multitude are moved and regulated by the ambitious few,—the men of 
disciplined talents and vigorous action. Is it not, then, of momentous 
consequence that every system of education should contain the ele- 
ments of a pure, and sound, and high-toned moral government? The 
tendency of military systems is not only to arbitrary but to licentious 
principles. ‘This is also the tendency of human nature. It may easily 
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be imagined, then, with what ease the military student pursues the 
downward course, when unimpeded by any of those checks upon char- 
acter and conduct, which, in civil society, are such strong restraints 
upon the passions of men. ‘The tendency of the government itself is 
to corruption, and no guards against it can be too strong. A remark 
of Montesquieu, in his L’ Esprit de Loix, should be engraved in golden 
letters upon the pillars of the capitol,—that /Zonor is the principle of 
Monarchies,—Moderation of Aristocracies,— Virtue alone of a De- 
mocracy. D. M. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


‘Tue human judgement is never more deeply deceived, than when it 
is led astray by an involution of errors; that is, when an erroneous 
theory has produced an erroneous practice, and the truth of theory is 
argued from the necessity of the practice. 1 can best illustrate what 
I mean by an example. Bonaparte was a sagacious man; he looked 
on the world with a penetrating eye ; and having himself made many 
experiments on human minds, he was an excellent judge of causes and 
effects. Yet, with all his sagacity, he was deceived in one question 
which came before him. They were speaking, during his confinement 
in the island of St. Helena, of the restrictions of the Sabbath in Eng- 
land. <A poor man was not allowed to work. ‘ That is wrong,” said 
the abdicated Emperor; ‘it may be very proper to restrain the rich 
from their employments; but, they ought not to limit the. poor. If a 
poor man does not work on Sunday, he will certainly be intoxi- 
cated, or gambling, or in some of the haunts of dissipation ;” and these 
observations he believed he could support from experience. Now, 
mark the involutions of error in his views. The want of a consecrated 
Sabbath in France had rendered the common people very dissipated. 
Irom their practice this keen observer had taken his views. If now 
he had given such a people as the French one day in seven for repose, 
no doubt their practice would have confirmed his theory. It never 
seems to have entered his mind, that a different populace might have 
exhibited a different practice; and thus it is that errors in speculation 
produce errors in practice, and errors in practice confirm errors in 
speculation ; and the human mind is never more deeply deceived, than 
when it is so confined to its mistakes by a double chain. 

I recommend these remarks to all those honest foes of man’s happi- 
ness, who have spent their whole lives in hanging weights on the wings 
of human improvement. Respecting all our measures, we reason from 


facts; and we deem that reasoning strong. Facts are stubborn 
things; facts are the will of God; facts can never deceive us. But let 
us not be too hasty in this career of confidence. Who made these 


facts?’ Who ascertains them? Who applies them to the question in 


debate! ‘The truth is, facts are only stubborn things in the view of 
obstinate minds. Man often makes the facts he abuses to his own 
selfish designs. Facts may be very stubborn things (if we only ascer- 


un them,) respecting the motions of the planets, or the ebbing and 
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flowing of the sea ; but respecting human nature, respecting fickle, va- 
riable, intellectual, soaring man, the facts, which confirm your error, 
may be the effects of a previous error ; and if they stand in the way of 
improvement, let us go to work and make a new series of facts; for 
the man of the last century is not the man of this; he is born to 
change. 

It is precisely this involution of error, which has stood in the way 
of female improvement. Let us suppose the proposal to be carried to 
the Turks of Constantinople, to open the doors of the harem ; to release 
their females from their bonds; and to endeavor after something like 
domestic enjoyment. With what astonishment would the proposal be 
heard! How impossible would it appear! What, trust woman to her- 
self! Give liberty to such a childish, trifling, faithless class of crea- 
tures! And no doubt he could argue from facts. Their women are 
the creatures of ignorance, and confinement alone can preserve their 
morals; for those that find themselves always oppressed, and never 


trusted, become treacherous of course. Sut the woman of a Christian 
land is a very different being from a follower of Mahomet. The 
former has a soul, the latter, almost literally, has none. But have we 


reached the highest point, to which the elevation of this moiety of 
the world may be carried! Has female education received the atten- 
tion it ought? Let us never tire in our efforts, until both man and 
woman have reached the elevation for which God designed them, and 
the gates of paradise be restored. 

The truth is, there is no one subject on which we may indulge better 
hopes, or in which the past is less a pattern for the future. In these 
last ages, there has been a wonderful revolution respecting the female 
character. Since the fall of the Roman power, whose refinement has 
been so vastly overrated, and since the Gothic nations broke in from 
the north, first to afflict, and then to mend the human race, there has 
been a charm thrown over domestic life, and a coloring over the 
female character, which is perfectly new. ‘The ancients knew nothing 
of it. It is like the soft hues of an Italian sky, which a traveler sees, 
and can estimate from no other sky he has ever seen. It is one of 
those accessary ideas of the imagination, which sometimes strangely 
arises, arid which, the more we endeavor to account for, the more we 
admire. It sprang up partly from chivalry, partly from religion, partly 
from the influence of their songs and romances; but chiefly, from the 
higher elevation to which women themselves rose. I shall not say, 
that this new passion has not been productive of evil as well as good ; 
that it has not strewn some thorns, as well as some roses in the sober 
path of life. Earth is no paradise ; and fiction must forsake a man 
some time before he reaches the grave. But when one compares the 
respectful attention paid to a modern lady, with the gross familiarity 
used to ancient woman; when we place the refined sentiments of a 
Christian lover along side of the furious sensuality of the old Pagans ; 
when we pass from the grossness of one of the odes of Horace to the 
better sentiments of one of our most ordinary novels, it is impossible 
not to own and admire the mighty change. It is a privilege for a 
woman to be born in these latter days. She is sure to secure the best 
influence, as soon as she deserves it. 
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In considering female education, let us first consider the character 
which woman sustains, and the station which she is called to fill. A 
good education must have reference to both. 

If we had not seen the vast influence of different objects in forming 
the mind, we might suppose the distinction of sexes reached to the 
human soul; that the intellects of females were cast in a different 
mould ; and that God did not design them for such different occupa- 
tions, without originally imprinting on the secret springs of their con- 
duct an impression and bias, which would perpetually distinguish them 
even in a world of spirits. But before we admit such a conclusion, 
let us look at the operation of other causes. Souls are formed by their 
interests and objects; their original texture is lost in the thousand 
webs, which custom, education and society have woven around them. 
How astonishingly do men differ! What opposite beings are the 
American savage and the Hindoo! The common professions of life 
will sometimes alter the whole structure of man’s mind, and shape all 
the passions of the heart. The difference, therefore, in the minds of 
the two sexes, it seems to me, may be fully accounted for, in their being 
born to different interests, and those interests separated by impassable 
lines. There is no sex in the soul. ‘Their abilities, their capacities, 
their affections, are equal. If, at the natal hour, all who are now acting 
in the affinities of fathers, husbands and brothers, could have exchang- 
ed souls with those, who are now filling up the gentler stations of moth- 
ers, wives and daughters, the world would have been just hat it now 
is; the same designs would have been formed, the same abilities 
displayed. Thelawyer would have plead his cause ; the preacher would 
have mounted his desk, and the general would have gone to the field 
of battle. It is, therefore, an object of some importance, in cultivating 
minds, to remember, that spirits have no sex. Men are masculine 
women, and women female men; we have each of us a vital spark from 
God, which can only blaze when it is kindled by improvement. 

It has been customary, I believe, to pay the female sex a compliment 
respecting their virtues, at the expense of subtracting just so much 
from their abilities. I question both these representations. Women 
are neither angels nor fools. ‘They are human beings under a weaker 
structure, and in a peculiar form. I question whether there is more 
real goodness found in their hearts, than among men. Sut do not mis- 
apprehend me. I am not contending that the decencies of life and a 
higher tone of morality are not better preserved among those for whose 
reputation it is to be decent and moral. This is to be expected. The 
point which I question, is, whether, when an impartial God comes to 
trace our actions to their spring, and to weigh our faults with our 
temptations, he will not find as much goodness among the sons of 
Adam, as the daughters of Eve. Alas! we cannot reproach each 
other ; we are both miserable sinners. Hand in hand our parents left 
the garden of Eden together; and hand in hand we have gone on in 
the paths of transgression ever since. 

Thus, it seems to me, in estimating the original and distinctive char- 
acter of the female sex, we may say, they are not so much below their 
counterparts in point of abilities, nor so much above them in point of 
heart-virtues, as is commonly supposed. Perhaps there is no differ- 
ence 
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But though the foundation of souls may be the same, it is impossible 
not to see that the two sexes are called to occupy very different stations. 
Men are destined to the public stage; women to domestic life. Men 
must force their way by resolution and activity; women win most by 
modesty and retirement. Man must mingle with the temptations of 
life, must leave his home, must sometimes cross the seas, must encoun- 
ter the dangers of foreign enterprise and foreign climes; but, woman 
must adorn the circle, guide the house, soothe by her polished affability, 
and instruct by her silent example. The trades and professions of men 
are various; but women have only to learn the common art of being 
good daughters, sisters and wives. Laying religion out of the question, 
which knows no distinction, the objects for which they live are not so 
various. A virtuous woman is almost the same being in all stations; 
and, in all the ranks of life, she is called almost precisely to the same 
duties. Ifshe would be respected, she must be something of an intel- 
lectual being; if she would meet with kindness and affection, she must 
show them in her turn; if she would win that noblest of all rewards, 
which the wise man has mentioned—her husband also praiseth her ;—if 
she would win these praises, (seldom won without merit,) she must 
manage her family with neatness, economy and skill. The object of 
her life is extremely simple; and the only difficulty 1 can conceive of, 
is, in uniting the ornamental and useful parts in one beautiful propor- 
tion ; in passing from the parlor to tle kitchen, without confounding 
or losing the character suitable to both; and this difficulty is not 
insuperable, for thousands have overcome it. 

Now the object of education must be to draw forth, in the best 
manner, these native powers to their appropriate and life-assigned 
objects. Women are not inferior to men in their intellectual structure ; 
but you can never make them feel that their interest, their success, their 
happiness are combined with the severer sciences, and the most labori- 
ous literary efforts. ‘They never will make those desperate struggles to 
become great scholars, which can only be called forth when a man is 
contending for all his usefulness and all his fame. But still, let them 
rise to their proper level; let them keep pace with the improvements 
of the world; let them become qualified for the best society and the 
wisest conversation; let them prepare themselves for the sphere 
in which they are to act, and the compound characters which 
they are to sustain; and should there be among them some soaring 
mind, qualified by God for that bold eminence, where all fear, none aid 
you, and few understand, and willing to make the sacrifice—why, let 
her climb. No one has a right to forbid her. She must lose much, 
and she may gain much. She must give up the gentler suavities of 
life, and she may gain the iron throne of philosophy ; but if she has 
counted the cost, no one has a right to forbid her. If a woman will 
leave the garden of Eden by plucking the tree of knowledge, she is a 
free agent, and must be permitted to rise or fall. 

But whatever course you pursue, or however high you may fix your 
standard, you must remember that nothing useful is gained without 
application and perseverance. All we acquire is the effect of toil, and 
the powers of youth should not seemingly, but really, be devoted to ef- 
forts preparing us to act our part in life. In the cultivation of our minds, 
false labors will in time be detected. It is not the hours spent in the 
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school ; it is not the name of astudy ; it is not even the lesson imprint- 
ed on the memory, which will raise you above the common level of 
ignorance, or entitle you to the credit of a good education. You must 
soar above the levity and conquer the indolence of our natures. You 
must learn the inestimable value of youthful time. 

These hours roll away with speed, and when they are gone it is 
impossible to recall them. Our minds never can become susceptible 
again; our opportunities never can return. Idleness, in this period, 
is peculiarly criminal, for its effects will remain through life. Let us 
imagine a young lady, very pretty and very vain, not possessed of any 
wonderful endowments at the outset. She begins life with small in- 
tellect and its usual attendant—much conceit; and her little stock 
has been still less improved. She has spent her childhood in romping 
—in roving—in giggling—in vexing her teachers, and in deceiving 
her parents, until she leaves school with as small a stock as possible 
without absolute disgrace. But some people say she is handsome ; 
and other some are sure to tell her of it; and she is sure to believe it. 
We will suppose she had a comely face, and when you have said that 
you have said all. She is married; and balls and parties must now 
give place to the sober duties of life. Alas, her days of happiness are 
gone. ‘The transient ornaments of youth pass away, and no solid at- 
tainments remain to supply their place. Neglected time returns to 
take long years of vengeance for the hours that have been lost. She 
has learned nothing—she knows nothing—and she is nothing. In the 
mean time her husband wakes to see the truth: he may not use her 
ill—he may not reproach her ; but he may and must regard her as an 
insect buzzing over his path—adding nothing to his happiness—some- 
times hardly attracting his notice—never admitting her as a counsellor 
in his plans—often mortified when they go into company—and never 
amused, or instructed, or interested, in the least degree, when they 
are left alone. They are paired, not matched ; they endure life ; they 
never enjoy it. ‘he parlor of such a woman is as cold and as joyless 
as the sepulchre. She is dependent wholly on company. She has no 
home. She passes her days in exile. ‘The only smile she ever wins 
from her husband is that insulting smile of stifled pity, which makes 
us feel as if we were less than nothing. Do you fear this?’ Then be 
diligent. 

It is the misfortune of women that the contrast is far greater be- 
tween the prospects of their youth and their final experience than it is 
in our sex. Weare both deceived by our hopes ; we both of us see life 
through a false medium. But while men wake by degrees, as they see 
flower after flower fade along the descending path of life, in the lot of 
woman it is often but a single step from the garden to the desert. 
The trials of life come before they are hardened to them. They are 
often admired and flattered beyond all bounds in youth, only to be 
neglected and despised ever after. In the distribution of happiness, 
I cannot persuade myself that an impartial Gop has so far departed 
from our conceptions of goodness as to set one sex much above the 
other. doth have their trials and advantages—their peculiar sorrows 
and peculiar consolations. But it ought not to be concealed that the 
life of woman, whilst it knows nothing of the triumphs and defeats of 
the public stage, is often shaded by those domestic evils, which, 
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though they never startle the imagination, waste the spirits by a con- 
stant wearing. Yours are incommunicable sorrows. It is household 
unhappiness. You must often feel and suffer alone. You must some- 
times meet the unkindness which you cannot utter, because you are 
afraid to increase it. You must bear the returning trial with patience, 
when patience is exhausted. You must summon your fortitude when 
your strength is gone ; and endure the mortification, which drinks up 
the spirits, with no relief but tears, and no witness but Gop, 

Where now is your refuge? and to what sanctuary will you fly for 
a shelter and a friend? Nothing but the Gospel can support you. So 
far as the wants of this life are concerned, religion is far more neces- 
sary to you, than self-sufficient man. In you it would be not only erim- 
inal but impolitic to neglect it. Morality is a part of your reputation ; 
you cannot swerve from it without becoming infamous ; and religion 
you need as an anchor to the soul; as the healing medicine of a 
wounded heart. ‘This will teach you to look beyond the world—to 
carry your sins and your sorrows to God—to take shelter under the 
cross of Christ—to drink deeply into his spirit. It will preserve your 
tempers from being soured by affliction ; it will present one great aim 
for which you are always to live. It will preserve, in all conditions, a 
sense of your dignity when you remember Christ died for you as for all 
sinners ; it will keep you humble amidst flattery and success when you 
remember you are sinners. ‘The Gospel is a great leveler—it levels all 
things. It levels our privileges and levels our guilt—levels our hopes 
and levels our fears. ‘The Gospel is woman’s ornament and woman’s 
hope ; without this, you are on the ocean, you have no anchor; the 
storm is abroad—the rocks are near. 

Then come, my blooming readers, and Jay your first foundation in 
the love and the fear of God. Begin with a knowledge of yourselves, 
as helpless, dependent, frail, dying creatures. Let the very corner- 
stone, on which you build your characters, be a humble heart. Be 
Christians—sincere and thorough Christians. To real religion, add the 
mild affections and the duties of morality. Cultivate your minds, en- 
enlarge your views, and increase your knowledge, as much as 
you can. This will put power into your hands, which, if you know 
how to use it, will make you more useful. But whilst you feel that you 
are intellectual beings, never forget that you are women. ‘That is your 
station ; there you are to act; there you must be useful; there you 
must find your happiness, if it ever be found. Every acquirement you 
make should take a tinge from your sex. 

I have heard some ladies of great excellence complain and say— 
What avail all the studies of woman, and all her youthful hopes, when 
she must, after all, be crushed down to the dull detail of domestic life? 
How can she remember her books amidst the cares of a family? 
Would it not be better for her to read the art of cooking and the 
seventy-five recipes, and never think of soaring to knowledge, every 
particle of which she must forget, when she begins her duties and her 
cares? But these complaints come from not knowing how to use the 
materials. ‘There is a passage from almost every species of knowl- 
edge, to some species of usefulness ; and it is for you to find it. 

There is a general impression abroad, that a learned woman is an 
unamiable character. It generally suggests the idea of something 
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rough, unmanageable, disputative, haughty, vain. But the impression 
is not correct. It is not the learning which makes the woman un- 
lovely, but the affectation which accompanies it. Remember your 
duties ; remember your stations, and you may be as learned as you 
please. 

And, after all, many of your accomplishments are founded on your 
virtues. Where there is a humble heart, and modest pretens ions, the 
smallest and the greatest abilities will be respected. It is pride whic h 
makes poor human nature ridiculous and contemptible. This is the 
great enemy of your sex as well as ours. Perhaps | cannot give a 
more important direction than to say, Beware of the flatterer. — G. 


fHE SCHOOLMASTER. 


CHAP. V. 


Of bataille and of chevatirie, 
Of ladies’ love and druerie, 
Anon I wol you tell. CHavcet 
Tur sun ts high in heaven, and the air almost breathless. ‘here 
is hardly a person in the garden ; and the swans, that sail about with 
so stately a motion on the still, transparent water of yonder basin, seem 
to enjoy the deep solitude around them. Let us sit down upon the 
cool stone bench beneath this tree. ‘The branches above us are mo- 
tionless ; but now and then a breath of wind lifts their heavy mass of 
foliage, and its tesselated shadow sweeps the hard-beaten walks be- 
neath. JT have here a tale of olden time, which I copied from an 
ancient chronicle, and which will serve to beguile a tedious hour. 
Listen ; thus the story runs. 


It was near the close of a sultry day in August, that Isabeau de 
Baviere, wife of Charles VI. made her entrée into Paris by the Gate of 
Saint Denis. It was a scene of the greatest pomp and magnificence. 
All the streets, through which the procession was to pass, from the 
Porte Saint Denis to the church of Notre Dame, were richly carpeted, 
and awnings of silk and damask, stretched from roof to roof, excluded 
the burning rays of the declining sun, and formed a splendid canopy. 
Little jets of sweet-scented water perfumed the air, and the various 
fountains in the streets ran with wine, milk, or hypocras. The pro- 
cession was led by a mounted guard, superbly caparisoned, bearing 
the Oriflamme of Saint Denis, aid accompani d by a band of music. 
Next, in an open sedan-chair, came the Queen, clothed in robes of 
state, and sparkling with jewels. The deputies of the various classes 
of tradesmen, or Corps de Marchands, held over her head the crimson 
dais, blazoned with the flewrs-de-lis ; and, behind her, came the Corps 
de Meticrs, or artisans of the city, superbly mounted, and representing, 
in various characteristic disguises, Death, Purgatory, Hell, and Para- 
dise ; and the seven mortal sins, and the seven cuedies al virtues, Iaith, 
Hope, Charity, Justice, Prudence, Strength, and Te smperance. At inter 

vals, along the sides of the street, te mporary theatres had been erected, 
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where the scripture histories of the old and new Testaments were per- 
formed in pantomime, with choruses of music interspersed. On one 
stage was exhibited the Sacrifice of Abraham ; on another the Combat 
of David and Goliath ; athird exhibited the scene between Balaam and 
his Ass; andon the fourth were seen the Shepherds of Bethlehem, 
watching their flocks, and the Angels announcing the advent of the 
Savior, and singing Gloria in ercelcis Deo. But the scene which sur- 
passed all others in splendor and decorations was at the Painters’ Gate, 
the Porte aux Peintres, in the Rue Saint Denis. ‘There a canopy of 
blue silk was stretched across the street, thick-studded with stars of 
gold, representing Heaven. Beneath it sat the images of the Trinity— 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and little children, in the form of 
Angels, sang in chorus. When the Queen passed, in her open litter, 
beneath the gate of Paradise, two Angels descended from above, hold- 
ing in their hands a rich crown of gold, garnished with precious stones ; 
and, placing it gently upon the brow of the Queen, they sang the fol- 
lowing verse : 

Dame enclose entre fleurs de lys, 

Reine ¢tes-vous de Paradis, 

De France, et de tout le Pays ; 

Nous remontons en Paradis. 

As the procession moved along the thronged streets, the bailiffs and 
sergeants-at-arms were busy with their long staves in keeping back 
the crowd, which pressed in from every lane and avenue of the city, to 
witness the scene that was passing. At the mouth of one of the larger 
cross streets, which was pouring its living tide into the Rue Saint 
Denis, the crowd had assembled in so dense a mass as to impede the 
progress of the procession. Amid the throng were seen two men, 
mounted together, upon a powerful and high-spirited horse, which they 
urged forward with reckless indifference to the life and limb of the 
humble crowd on foot. The foremost of the riders was a tall, hand- 
some person, clad in citizens’ garb, with black hair and mustache. His 
companion, who rode behind, was somewhat younger in appearance, 
as the down upon his lip and chin had hardly thickened into a beard. 
In person, he was more athletic and robust than his fellow upon the 
saddle, and was dressed in the same simple garb. It was impossible 
for the crowd to make way ; they were jostled right and left, and some 
were trampled upon. A scene of confusion ensued. The sergeants 
beat the throng back, and the riders urged forward their steed in the 
rear. Cries and imprecations filled the air, and the nearest of the 
crowd, on foot, endeavored to dismount the horsemen. 

“Hold firm, Bien-aime!” cried he who held the rein, and who 
seemed to enjoy the consternation of the multitude ; “ Hold firm, or 
by Saint Denis, you ’Il be unhorsed!” At the same time he seized 
the cap of a person near him, and dashed it into the face of a sergeant, 
who, having forced his way through the press, was aiming a blow at 
the horseman with his staff. 

“Turn, turn, for Heaven’s sake,” said the second rider, whose coun- 
tenance exhibited evident marks of alarm as the tumult increased : 
‘turn back, or we shall see the inside of the Bastille before sunset! 
These bourgeois are too strong for us.’ As he spake these words, he 
grasped the bridle of the horse. ‘The startled animal reared and 
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wheeled suddenly round in the crowd. ‘This movement exposed the 
back of the horseman to the fury of the sergeant, who vented his 
wrath upon the rider’s unprotected shoulders, and wielded his staff so 
dexterously, that he nearly dismounted him. Fortunately, the rear of 
the crowd made way before the horse, and, striking forth into a hurried 
gallop, he bore his riders beyond the fear of pursuit. No sooner had 
they disappeared than the tumult was hushed, and the procession 
moved on as before. 

On the evening of the same day a splendid entertainment was given 
by the Queen, at the Hotel de St. Paul, and the magnificent apart- 
ments were thronged with all the beauty and chivalry of the realm. 
Among the gallant knights, that advanced with their splendid train to 
kiss the royal hand, there was none of more noble bearing than Olivier 
de Clisson, High Constable of France, and the immortal hero of the 
field of Rosbec. All eyes were upon him; and he moved amid the 
crowd of courtiers with an air of easy dignity, occupied with far other 
thoughts than those of the bloody tragedy, in which he was so soon to 
be engaged, and which forms the next link in this narrative. The 
conversation, around the Queen, turned upon the events of the day ; 
and one of the courtiers was just descanting upon the sudden appear- 
ance of the two horsemen in the crowd, and the disturbance caused by 
them. His harangue was cut short by the apparition of the same 
figures, dressed in the same rude garb. ‘They advanced slowly to- 
wards the Queen. A momentary silence filled the room, at their en- 
trance, but it suddenly gave place to joyful acclamations. It was the 
king, accompanied by his favorite Savoisi. ‘The adventure of the 
afternoon was a freak of the wild imagination of Charles, who already 
exhibited in his humors and conduct, the insidious approaches of that 
delirium, which afterward embittered his life, and filled his realm with 
anarchy. 

Soon after midnight the assembly broke up. Clisson remained 
awhile after the gay crowd liad dispersed, conversing familiarly with 
the king in his private apartment. At length he, too, departed, and 
proceeded slowly homeward, accompanied by eight mounted attend- 
ants, well armed, and bearing flambeaux. Just as he turned the cor- 
ner of the Rue Culture St. Catherine, the distant horologe of Notre 


Dame tolled one. At the same instant he was assailed by a body of 


forty armed men, who rushed upon him with such force, that the flam- 
beaux were all extinguished and his little guard put to flight. But 


Clisson fled not. He imagined, that it was but a jest of the Duke of 


Orleans, who wished to try his courage by a false attack. 
“My Lord Duke,” cried he, ‘‘ your highness is pleased to jest with 
me !” 
“A mort Clisson! Death to Clisson !” was the quick reply ; “ I am 
Pierre, Baron of Craon !”’ 


And, at the same moment, a dozen sabre strokes smote the coat of 


mail, which he wore beneath his courtier’s dress; and a heavy blow 
on the head dashed him from his horse. He fell, covered with wounds, 
against a baker’s door, which was standing ajar, and broke his fall. 


His assassins did not stop to ascertain whether they had made sure of 


their victim, but fled at full speed. ‘The attendants of Clisson hastened 
back, with the disastrous tale, to the hotel of St. Paul, and communi- 
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cated the intelligence to the king, just as he was retiring to bed. ‘ J 
se vétit d’ une houpelande ;” says the old chronicle; ‘‘ on lui bouta ses 
souliers és-pieds; et il courut a [ endroit ou on disoit que son Conné- 
table venoit d’ étre occis.”’ He hurried on a riding coat; his shoes 
were put upon his feet ; and he ran to the spot, where it was said his 
Constable had just been slain. He found him in the baker’s shop, 
faint with the loss of blood ; but when the surgeons had examined his 
wounds, they pronounced them not mortal. 

** Connétable, said the king to the wounded man, ‘ 


‘ 


oncques chose ne 


fut telle, ni ne sera si fort amendee ;” never was such a deed as this, 


and never shall deed be so avenged. 

This was no idle promise. Orders were issued to arrest the assassin 
and his accomplices, wherever they might be found. Sentence of 
death was passed upon Pierre de Craon; but he had taken flight and 
placed himself beyond the reach of the law. His family was banished 
from the realm; his vast estates confiscated, and his houses in the 
city leveled to the ground. 

The Baron Pierre de Craon was a disgraced courtier. He had 
been banished for indiscreetly revealing an intrigue of the duke of 
Orleans; and attributed his disgrace to Clisson, whom he knew to be 
high in favor with the king. Montfort, too, the rich and powerful 
duke of Brittany, had had a personal quarrel with the Constable. 
Both he and the Baron de Craon thirsted for vengeance, and leagued 
together to destroy their foe. The result has already been told. 
Craon sought refuge in Brittany, at the castle of De Montfort, who 
was impatiently waiting the intelligence of Clisson’s death. 

It was near the close of day, and the setting sun never bathed in 
more gorgeous splendor the wide domain and gothic towers of the duke 
of Brittany. The golden rays streamed through the stained windows 
and their curtains of crimson silk, and the moving shadow of the forest 
trees swept the carved oaken wainscot and the inlaid floor. ‘The duke 
was seated alone, by an open casement, watching the flight of a favor- 
ite falcon, which he had just unhooded in pure listlessness, and which 
was soaring away with a gallant sweep, and just stooping upon its 
prey. 

‘If De Craon’s dagger is as sharp as the talons of yon tassel-gen- 
tle,’’ ejaculated he, ‘‘ the false heart of Olivier de Clisson no longer 
beats. Forty brave men-at-arms, all well appointed, and a starless 
night like yesternight, will hardly leave the miscreant time for an Ave 
or a Pater-noster. Well! let him remember ‘ours, and feel the ven- 
geance of the duke of Brittany !” 

This soliloquy was interrupted by the blast of the warden’s horn, 
ringing wide over hill and dale. De Montfort started, and listened. 
A steed bounded across the draw-bridge and clattered up the paved 
court-yard. In afew moments De Craon stood by his side. 

‘© Ts Clisson dead ?”’ 

**’This poniard could tell a tale of blood!” 

** But was your aim sure, and your hand strong? did it reach his 
heart? Is Clisson dead ?”’ 

Here Craon’s countenance fell ; and he replied, 

“For such we left him, my lord, in the streets of Paris.” 
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‘Then so much for Olivier de Clisson, high constable of France! 
But what ails thee ? art thou already penitent!” 

‘** Not yet, for—Clisson lives. This very morn a man-at-arms over- 
took me with the cursed tale. The constable wore a coat of mail, 
and the night was dark.” 

* Vous étes un chétif,” exclaimed De Montfort with a passionate 
and scornful tone ; “‘vous étes un chétif, quand vous n avez pu occir 
un homme duquel vous éticz au-dessus! You are asorry knave, if 
you cannot kill a man when you have him down !” 

* Crest bien diabolique chose; replied De Craon. “* Je crois que 
tous les diables d enfer, ad qui il est, 0 ont gardé; car il eut sur lui 
lancés et jetés plus de soixante coups dépée et de couteaur. It is the 
devil’s own doings. I think that all the devils in hell, whose vassal 
he is, must have guarded him; for he had more than sixty sabre cuts 
upon his body, and as many thrusts of the poniard.” 

** And what shall I do now 2” 

‘* Hide me from the vengeance of the King.” 

“Fear not; De Montfort can protect his friends, even against the 
wrath of a king.” 

From that hour the Baron de Craon was safe. The only answer 
which De Montfort gave to the repeated and urgent demands of the 
king, that Craon should be delivered up, was that he knew not where 
he had taken refuge. ‘The anger of the monarch was at its height. 
He resolved to exact by force, what he could not obtain by entreaty ; 
and vowed to ravage all Brittany, and to demolish every castle and 
citadel to discover the lurking place of the culprit. In vain did the 
dukes of Berri and Burgundy endeavor to dissuade him trom plunging 
his kingdom into a feud, which might terminate in along and fatal 
war. Remonstrance was unavailing. ‘* Let me hear no more of 
this,” was the reply of Charles; ‘I will be obeyed.” ‘The troops were 
ordered from the various provinces, to march toward the frontier of 
Brittany ; and, in less than two months, the clarion of war echoed 
along the peaceful banks of the Sartha; and the armies of France, 
with King Charles at their head, entered the town of Mans, and, after 
a halt of a day or two, again resumed their march towards Saval. 

It was a clear morning in September that the rear guard of the 
army defiled from the western gate of Mans. The bugle rang blithely 
through the clear airi—banners waved, and the rising sun flashed 
from the helms and cuirasses of the receding band. ‘The king stood 
at a window, watching the warlike array, until the last column disap- 
peared behind the outskirts of the forest of Mans. The dukes of 
Berri, Burgundy, and Orleans were with him, and in vain urged him 
to taste the food that was spread before him. His eye was fixed and 
haggard, and his whole countenance stupid and indicative of mental 


alienation. At length he roused himself from his lethargy; and 
mounting their steeds, which stood ready at the door, the little caval- 
cade moved slowly on to join the advancing army. By noon, they 


had penetrated far into the recesses of the forest. The king, with two 
pages, rode apart from the rest of the troop, which had fallen a little 
into the rear, that their monarch might not be incommoded by the 
dust. They had just descended a deep gully, through which a shal- 


low brook brawled along its winding and stony channel, when sud- 
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denly a strange figure darted forth from a thick growth of underwood. 
His head and feet were naked, and the only covering he wore, was a 
soiled and tattered shirt. He gained the middle of the road ata 
single bound, and seizing the bridle of the king’s horse, cried out in a 
hoarse sepulchral voice— 

** Roi, ne chevauche pas plus avant: retourne; tues trahi!” King, 
ride no farther on; return; thou art betrayed ! 

After uttering these words, the apparition vanished as suddenly as 
it had appeared. The two pages were mute with astonishment; nor 
did the king open his lips. His countenance, however, changed to a 
deadly paleness, and a shudder ran through his whole body. His 
whole retinue, who were near enough to hear the voice, soon came 
up; but no attempt was made to arrest the fugitive. The cavalcade 
continued to move on in silence. At length they came out upon a 
sandy plain, where the air was breathless, and the heat of the sun 
almost insupportable. Overpowered by fatigue and the excessive heat of 
the weather, one of the pages, who rode behind the king, fell asleep 
upon his horse, and his lance dropping from his hand, struck the casque 
of the page that rode beside him. The king started at the sound of 
arms, and, suddenly arousing from the deep reverie in which he had 
been plunged, he drew his sword, spurred his horse forward, and, 
smiting to the right and left, cried out, 

“Charge! charge! down with the traitors !” 

With this shout, he turned his horse upon his brother, the duke of 
Orleans, who endeavored to restrain his fury. 

*« Flee, fair nephew of Orleans !” exclaimed the duke of Burgundy ; 
“the king will slay you. Heis mad! O heaven; he is mad! seize 
upon him !” 

But no ene dared to approach to obey the order. The king was 
dashing furiously around the large circle which he had formed about 
him, and each one fell back as he approached. Four of his attend- 
ants had already fallen beneath his blows, when his sword broke, and 
his strength failed him. At thismoment, Guillaume Marcel, one of his 
chamberlains, sprang up behind him, and, grasping him round the waist, 
succeeded in wrenching from his hand his broken sabre. They then 
laid him in a carriage, exhausted with his efforts, and insensible. In 
this mournful condition he was carried back to Mans, and orders were 
immediately issued to recal the army. The phantom of the forest 
remained forever a mystery ; though it was thought to be a stratagem 
of the duke of Brittany, who was thus enabled to avert a dangerous 
war, and escape pillage and bloodshed. 


[To be continued, } 
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THE FORTUNES OF MENDOKAYCHEENAH. 


Ir is a fact, though not generally known, that, previous to Captain 
Pike’s voyage up the Mississippi, in A. D. 1800, the whole of that por- 
tion of the territory of the United States, now called the north-west, was 
under the government of traders and agents, who were subjects of the 
British crown. The game of the country was not then exhausted ; the 
English traders had no opposition to contend with, and, consequently, it 
was against their interest to engage the natives in those ruinous hunts, 
which have since been made, and which have left their lands almost 
destitute of the fur-clad animals. ‘The only draw-back on the pros- 
perity of the traders was their liability to be plundered by the sav- 
ages; which, however, they effectually guarded against, by engaging 
great numbers of Canadians in their service. ‘lI'wenty or thirty of 
these bold and hardy couwveurs des bois were usually attached to each 
trading post, and the traders were better protected by them, than they 
are now, by all the military posts on the frontier. If any Indian com- 
mitted a murder, he was immediately apprehended and sent to the near- 
est military officer, who was authorized to try and punish offenders in 
the most summary manner. Food could then be had in the Indian coun- 
try for the trouble of taking ; the Canadians engaged themselves for 
very trifling wages ; the traders sold their goods at their own prices, 
and could therefore afford to keep up establishments which could not 
be maintained at the present day. Upwards of a hundred men were 
usually stationed at the trading post at the mouth of the St. Peters 
river. 

It happened that, in the autumn of the year 17—, a boat laden with 
goods, destined for St. Peters, was ascending the Mississippi. It was 
the first one ever seen in that quarter; for, till that time, the traders 
had conveyed their merchandize into the Indian country from Mont- 
real in large birch canoes, ‘The boat, of which we are now speaking, 
was less strongly manned than usual, having only five men on board, 
beside the bourgeois ; but as the Dahcotahs had long been on the best 
terms with the traders, the crew apprehended no danger. 

About a league above the mouth of the river St. Croix, the Missis- 
sippi narrows to the width of only forty-five or fifty yards, and in this 
place the current is very strong. ‘The boat’s crew were contending 
with it lustily, when they were hailed by a small party of Indians on 
shore, and peremptorily commanded to bring to. ‘This party was 
composed of young men of bad character, and, at this time, they all 
appeared in their war-paint. The bourgeois, a fiery young French- 
man, named Brindamour, presently sprang on shore, and, in no very 
pleasant tone demanded the reason of the interruption. 

One of the party took on himself the office of spokesman, and 
replied, that he and his companions had just returned from an inroad 
into the Chippeway country, which had proved wholly unsuccessful. 
Not only had they taken no scalps, but they had lost two of their com- 
rades. On their way home, they had called at St. Peters, and asked 
for goods on credit, to enable them to pass the winter, but had been 
refused. He reminded Brindamour that it was the immemorial cus- 
tom of the country for every canoe that passed or reached the mouth 
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of the St. Peters, to pay tribute to the Dahcotahs, and as it could 
make little difference whether the toll were paid at one place or 
another, he insisted that the boat should be unladen, and presents dis- 
tributed on the spot. Their powder and ball, he added, were quite 
exhausted, and, unless they should be supplied, they would be unable 
tc fire a single shot for the winter ; which was literally true. He con- 
cluded by saying, that the boat could pass no farther, till his demands 
should have been complied with. 

Brindamour replied that he pitied their state of destitution, and 
would therefore fill their horns and pouches, which he did, and enabled 
them to load their guns in his presence. He then told them that the 
tribute was payable at St. Peters, and nowhere else; that he would 
not give them so much as a bugle bead, and that they would stop him 
at their peril. With this, he entered his boat, and ordered his men to 
put off and pull ahead. 

The Indians cried to him to stop, and their spokesman, whose cour- 
age was by no means highly estimated in the country, threatened to 
shoot him unless he complied. ‘The party even fired several balls 
ahead of the boat, thereby intimating, according to Indian usage, that 
it would be dangerous to proceed. Brindamour probably considered 
these signs of hostility mere bravado, for he stood upright in the bow, 
and exhorted his men to row stoutly. ‘The spokesman twice leveled 
his gun at him, and was twice withheld by his comrades, who repre- 
sented the danger of quarreling with persons who had all the old men 
and chiefs of the nation on their side. ‘This opposition only made the 
fellow more furious. ‘‘ Do you not see,” said he, “that they move 
backwards, (alluding to the manner of rowing) like cray-fish, in a 
manner that no good man ever beheld? They must be bad people.” 
This reasoning appeared conclusive to his comrades. ‘They ceased to 
oppose him; he fired, and Brindamour fell dead in the bottom of the 
boat. ‘The murderer fled, appalled at his own audacity, and his com- 
panions followed his example. The boatmen, seeing as much danger 
in turning back as in proceeding, kept on toward St. Peters, where 
they arrived two days after. 

It happened that Wawtopah Mindotay, (the Mouth of the River) 
the chief of the band to which the murderer belonged, was then en- 
camped near the trading-house, with a considerable number of his 
people. He had always been friendly to the whites, and had a just 
conception of their means of doing his tribe injury. He, therefore, 
looked on what had happened with regret. Armatinger, the principal 
of the traders, saw that if this outrage should not be punished, the 
influence of the English in the country would be at an end, and there- 
fore informed the chief that all commerce with him and his band 
would be suspended, till the murderer should have been delivered to 
Captain Warburton, who commanded the post at Prairie du Chien, 
below, for trial and punishment. Wawtopah Mindotay remonstrated 
vehemently against this resoulution. None of his people, he said, 
would be able to perform their hunt, or even live through the winter, 
if they were not supplied as usual. He said that though the murderer 
certainly deserved death, it would be unjust to punish the innocent for 
his crime. If the trader would abandon his resolution, he woulti 
»ledge himself to arrest the murderer, and either kill him with hie 
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own hand, or deliver him to whomsoever Armatinger might choose to 
appoint. Failing in this, he would himself suffer in the culprit’s 
stead ; and if he should not keep his word, he would consent to be 
held an old woman. ‘This promise appeared satisfactory to Arma- 
tinger, who had implicit confidence in the chief, and would, besides, 
have been sorry to have lost the proceeds of the winter hunt. So the 
chief and his people were supplied as usual. 

Many days had not passed, before the culprit was in the hands of 
Wawtopah Mindotay. The rude people over whom the chief exer- 
cised a patriarchal authority, thought the case a hard one; never- 
theless, they knew that the suspension of trade would be a serious 
evil, and they were satisfied that their leader would keep his word. 
They concluded that a sacrifice to the common good was absolutely 
necessary, and that they could better spare the person who had occa- 
sioned all this trouble, than Wawtopah Mindotay. Such being the 
state of the case, they offered no opposition, when the chief departed 
with the prisoner and ten of his best men for St. Peters. 

“Here,” said Wawtopah Mindotay to Armatinger, ‘‘ I bring you a 
dog. Take him, and shoot him, and let us hear nothing more of the 
matter. Put him in the ground, and have done with it. I have kept 
my word, and I hold myself as good a man as I was before this fool 
brought me into trouble.” 

Armatinger said that it was as much as his own life was worth to 
put the prisoner to death, and reminded the chief that he had prom- 
ised to deliver him to whomsoever he might direct. He therefore 
desired him to proceed to Prairie du Chien. To this, Wawtopah 
Mindotay had strong objections. He could not well leave his band, 
aud, moreover, he had several wives and children who depended on 
his personal exertions for their daily food; for be it known, that an 
Indian chief must work in order to eat, like any private man. ‘The 
honor of his place is its only advantage. However, Wawtopah Min- 
dotay could not refuse to send the criminal to Prairie du Chien, and, 
accordingly, a young warrior named Mendokaycheenah, or the Coming 
Summer, was ordered to take charge of him, and ten men were directed 
to act as his escort. ‘This young man, who had not accomplished his 
fifth lustre, had already gained a high rank among the bravest of the 
brave. It was said of him that he could raise three hundred men for 
a war-party by lifting his finger, at any time. He was much loved and 
trusted by Wawtopah Mindotay, and though he had no authority in 
peace, was the war-chief of his village. 

Mendokaycheenah started for Prairie du Chien on the ice, for the 
Mississippi was now frozen. At night, he compelled the prisoner to 
lie down on his back, and having bent several saplings over his body 
and limbs, stretched himself upon the ends of them, so that the crim- 
inal could not stir without awakening him. This is a rather cruel 
way of securing a captive, indeed, but Indians have no handcuffs or 
ankle-rings. ‘Thus did our hero secure his prisoner three successive 
nights, but on the third morning, when he awoke, he found that the 
young trees had been severed, and that the murderer was gone. 
Whether the doomed man had managed thus to extricate himself, or 
whether some one of his guard had thought it pity that he should die 
for the trivial folly of killing a white man, and assisted him to escape, 
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was never known. All that is certain, is, that he escaped. Mendo- 
kaycheenah showed neither anger nor confusion. He coolly lighted 
his pipe, and commanded his followers immediately to set off in pur- 
suit of the fugitive, whose tracks were yet plainly discernible upon 
the snow. He himself remained quiet by the camp-fire. 

The day was uncommonly warm for the season, and the traces of 
the fugitive were soon obliterated. If he had started on bare ground, 
this would not have puzzled his pursuers in the least. An Indian 
eye would have traced him for a day’s journey over bare rocks, but 
the snow had hindered his feet from leaving their marks on the ground, 
and when it was gone, no sign of his course was left. His pursuers 
returned the next day to the fire where they had left their leader 
sitting, with the story of their want of success. 

Mendokaycheenah heard their report with stoical indifference and 
without deigning remark or reply. He knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and began to sing his death song. 

When he had finished his chant, he thus addressed them. ‘‘ Com- 
rades, such a shame as this has not befallen our nation within my 
remembrance. One who ought to be aman, has shunned death. 
There is but one way to wipe out the disgrace. I must die in his 
stead.” He then filled his pipe, lighted it, passed it round, and when 
its contents were exhausted, directed his followers to join Wawtopah 
Mindotay as soon as possible. Some of them remonstrated with him, 
saying, that if the murdered person had been a Dahcotah, a sacrifice 
would have been needful, but that as the person slain was only a white 
man, his self-devotion was altogether superfluous. ‘They would have 
had him return with them. ‘ No,” replied the young warrior; “ I 
have met death before, and I will not shrink from him now. The 
interest of our people requires the sacrifice of a life. A rod must be 
laid upon us. ‘The proper victim was entrusted to my care, and it is 
through my fault that he has escaped. 1 must atone for my fault. 
The Great Spirit must be angry with me, for he has suffered this 
shame to fall upon me. If I resist his will, he will strike me yet 
harder. Perhaps if I had permitted the dog to follow us unbound, he 
would not have left us; but I did not trust him, and that may be the 
reason why he has left us. I must die.” 

So saying, the young man took up his gun, and set off alone for 
Prairie du Chien, leaving his companions to find their way back to the 
head-quarters of the band. On his arrival at the Prairie, he presented 
himself before Captain Warburton, explained the circumstance of his 
mission, and requested to be led out upon the beach, and shot forth- 
with, that the cloud might pass from over the spirits of the white men. 
It is to be observed here, that vicarious punishment is sanctioned by 
Indian usage, that he had had little intercourse with the English, and 
could have had no idea that the offer of his blood would be rejected. 

At first, the English officer laughed, but when the young hero de- 
manded if he thought the death of a man, as brave as himself, a fit 
subject for mirth, he resumed his gravity. He told the Indian that his 
proposal was wholly inadmissible, that the English never punished the 
innocent in the place of the guilty, and that he must imsist upon hav- 
ing the actual offender placed in his hands. It was in vain that he 
argued ; the intellect of the savage could not comprehend his reason- 
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ing. He had but one set of ideas, and could not conceive that they 
did not appear as reasonable to all mankind as to himself. He told 
Captain Warburton, that the prisoner had taken the route which led 
toward the country of the Chippeways, and had either perished of cold 
and hunger, or fallen by the hands of the hereditary enemies of his 
tribe. If, by any strange chance, he should survive, the shame of his 
ignominious flight would hinder him from ever returning to his friends 
and family. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he continued, ‘‘ you only spare my life that 
you may lay my people asleep, in order to march against them and 
take them unawares. Do not do so—what has been done was not the 
act of the nation, but of one of the nation’s dogs. It is right that 
you should have blood for blood ; therefore spill mine, and let the road 
still continue open between your nation and mine.” 

Captain Warburton repeated what he had said before, adding that 
he would not offer the slightest harm or indignity to so brave a man, 
or deprive him even of his liberty for a moment. Mendokaycheenah 
replied, that even though no harm to his tribe should be the result of 
his neglect, he should never look upon himself as a man, till he saw 
the axe or the musket raised to take away his life. He left the fort 
immediately, begged a little parched corn in the village, and contin- 
ued his journey toward the next post, at Green Bay. ‘There he again 
tendered his person to the commanding officer—again it was refused, 
and again was he advised to return to his tribe. But his purpose was 
not to be shaken. He moved on to Michilimackinac, and then to De- 
troit, but met with alike reception in both places. He took more 
pains to get rid of life than most persons would take to preserve it; but 
it was allin vain. He then traversed the whole length of the northern 
shore of Lake Erie, and finally arrived at Fort Oniagara, where the 
celebrated Sir William Johnson then commanded. ' 

Sir William understood the Indian character as well as any man 
who ever lived, and was not at all surprised at the Indian’s story. He 
instantly resolved to carry the jest a little farther, and told Mendokay- 
cheenah that he was perfectly right in supposing that the English were 
as fond of revenge as the Dahcotahs. He added, that however dis- 
posed the officers at the remote stations might have been to revenge 
the death of their fellow subject, they had not dared, and would never 
dare to take any decisive measures without the approbation and con- 
sent of the governor of the Canadas. ‘This, he said, had been the 
reason why they spared Mendokaycheenah’s life. However, when the 
story should come to his excellency’s ears, it was to be feared that he 
would exact a more terrible retribution than the life of one man. 
Nevertheless, as the governor was an admirer of bravery, he (Sir 
William,) advised the young man to make all possible haste toward 
Montreal, where he hoped that his generous conduct would prevail on 
the great chief to be content with a single life, and to spare his tribe. 
That he might the more easily gain access to the governor, and prevail 
on him, Sir William promised to forward him on his journey, and 
furnish him with credentials. All this the simple warrior heard with 
much complacency. However, he did not waste his breath in thanks. 
All he said was, ‘‘ It is very well.” 

Sir William ordered one of his dependants, who had lived in the 
Dahcotah country, and spoke our hero’s language, to accompany hi: 
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to Quebec. A passage across Lake Ontario was provided, the wind 
was favorable, and, in a short time, Mendokaycheenah reached the 
end of his journey, and was conducted to the presence of the Sieur de 
Joncaire, to whom he presented a letter from Sir William Johnson. 

“‘One of my people has been treacherously slain by one of your 
tribe,” said the governor, sternly, after having read the letter. 

“It is even so,” replied the unmoved Dahcotah. ‘‘ We have dogs 
among us, like all other people.” 

‘‘ Some one must die for it,” the governor continued. 

** 1 know it,” said Mendokaycheenah, “‘ and I am ready.” 

‘Some one has died for it,” rejoined his excellency. ‘I have 
heard from the Mississippi since you left it. ‘The man who escaped 
from you fell into the hands of the Chippeways and was killed. Your 
nation disavowed his act; and by suffering him to escape, you brought 
him to his end sooner than the law would have done. ‘The ends of 
justice have been fulfilled, and no farther notice is to be taken of the 
matter. To you, brave man, something more than this is to be said.” 
With these words, his excellency, with his own hands, suspended from 
our hero’s neck a medal of burnished gold, bearing on one side the 
countenance of his majesty, and on the other, the arms of the three 
united kingdoms. We will not say that Mendokaycheenah felt no 
joy at this unexpected termination of the adventure he had followed 
so far; but it is certain that he did not express any. He pressed the 
governor’s proffered hand, indeed, rather more firmly than was his 
wont, as he uttered the usual cold Indian reply—‘ It is very well.” 

Our hero remained in Quebec several weeks, during which he was 
treated with the most marked attention by the governor, and caressed 
by all the rank and fashion of the city. At last he was sent back to 
his own country, at the expense of the crown, carrying with him goods 
of the value of a thousand pounds, which were paid .for out of the 
Indian fund. We need not dwell upon the circumstances of his 
journey homeward ; suffice it to say, that he reached the mouth of the 
St. Peters in health and safety. ‘There he distributed his goods in a 
manner, and with a liberality, that was entirely satisfactory to the 
chief and to his band. 

About a year after, a certain trader, who was ascending the Missis- 
sippi with two great canoes, loaded with arms and ammunition, was 
obliged to stop near the mouth of the St. Croix by a storm. As is 
usual in such cases, his men unloaded their canoes, turned them bottom 
upwards for a shelter, and built an enormous fire near them. In the 
night, while all were asleep, the canoes took fire, and were consumed, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the voyageurs to save them. All that 
the trader could do was to place his goods in Mendokaycheenah’s 
lodge, which stood hard by, and then to send his people to St. Peters 
for canoes. His men had not been gone more than an hour, when a 
considerable body of Dahcotahs arrived in their canoes, and pitched 
their lodges, or leathern tents, near our hero. 

Near the gray of the morning, the camp was attacked by a large 
Chippeway war party. The surprise was complete, and the panic- 
struck Dahcotahs fled to the shelter of a neighboring wood, one and 
all—all, but Mendokaycheenah. In a very brief space, he had 
scooped a hollow in the centre of his lodge with his knife, sufficiently 
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deep to protect his person from the balls that were whistling round 
him. The goods, too, which were heaped against the sides of the 
lodge, served for a bulwark. ‘The other lodges were speedily thrown 
down and cut into ribbons; but his remained untouched. The traders’ 
guns, were, luckily, all loaded, and every Chippeway who attempted 
to strike our hero’s tent* was met by a stream of fire, and half an 
ounce of lead. Fourteen of them perished in this way. Ever and 
anon, as he loaded and fired, Mendokaycheenah’s voice was heard 
above the tumult, as clear and loud as the blast of a trumpet, exhort- 
ing the fugitives to return to the fray, and reminding them how dis- 
honorable it was to abandon the property which had been entrusted to 
their care, to the enemy. His people heard him, for the wood was not 
far off, and presently rallied. ‘To be brief, the enemy were repulsed 
with great slaughter, and hotly pursued for several leagues. 

This exploit gained Mendokaycheenah great consideration from 
both whites and natives. Wawtopah Mindotay declared that his lieu- 
tenant was worthy to hold an equal rank with himself, and he was 
very shortly acknowledged as second chief of the nation. Through- 
out his life, which was long, he was distinguished as a gallant warrior 
and able politician ; and, when he died, he transmitted his authority to 
his more celebrated son, The Sparrowhawk that hunts Walking, 
better known to the whites by the name of the Little Crow. 


If any critical reader should ask how Mendokaycheenah contrived 
to make himself understood at the different posts where he tendered his 
life, we answer, that the country was then full of superannuated 
engagés, so that there was no difficulty in finding an interpreter of any 
language spoken on the continent. 


THE FAIR ECKBERT. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


In a spot among the Hartz mountains lived a knight who was generally 
known by the name of Eckbert the Fair. He was about forty years of age, of the 
middle stature, with short, light hair hanging smoothly and thickly over a pale 
and sunken forehead. He led a very retired life, and never interfered with the 
affairs of his neighbors ; indeed, he was seldom seen without the walls of his own 
castle. His wife was equally fond of seclusion, and each seemed happy in the 
other’s affection ; nor did they find any reason for sorrow, but that it had not 
pleased Heaven to bless their union with a single child. 

Eckbert was but seldom visited by strangers, and even then he would make but 
little change in his usual manner of life, exemplary as it was for the temperance 
and frugality by which it was ordered. He was, at these times, gay and happy, 
and it was only when alone that a deep, still shade of melancholy was seen to 
darken his countenance. 

No one came so frequently to the castle as Philip Walter; a man with whom 
Eckbert had formed quite an intimacy, because he found in him an attachment to 





* Indians seldom attempt to storm a fortified place. However, individuals desirous to gain a 
name, will rush upon the enemy’s entrenchment, tomahawk in hand, strike a blow, and then 
retire with the same celerity. This exploit is reckoned equal to slaying an enemy in fair battle 
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those pursuits in which he was himself particularly interested. His residence was 
in France, but he frequently spent a few months in the neighborhood of Eckbert’s 
castle. Passing his time in collecting and arranging plants and minerals, he lived 
on a small property, and was perfectly independent. Eckbert often accompanied 
him in his retired walks, and with every year a closer friendship grew up be- 
tween them. 

There are some moments, when we are troubled that we have concealed any 
secrets from our friends ; even those secrets which we have, till that hour, kept 
with the most anxious care. The soul feels an irresistible impulse to reveal its 
most sacred recesses to affection, to make it more sacredly its own. It is at these 
moments that delicate hearts become acquainted with each other, though it may 
be that one of them shrinks back from the view that is revealed to it. 

It was on a stormy night in autumn, that Eckbert, with his wife Bertha and his 
friend, was seated by his cheerful hearth. The blaze of the fire cast a clear light 
through the apartment, and gleamed brightly upon the ceiling. Night looked 
darkly in at the window, and the trees without were waving and rustling in the 
rainy tempest. Walter was little disposed for a long ride home, and Eckbert 
invited him to pass a few hours in friendly conversation, and to rest in an apart- 
ment of his house. Walter accepted the invitation, wine and supper were 
brought, the fire was replenished, and their conversation became more free and 
confiding. 

When the supper was removed, and the servants had again withdrawn, Eckbert 
took Walter by the hand, and said to him; “ My friend, you shall for once hear 
the strange story of my wife’s early days.”’ “Gladly,”’ said Walter; and they 
seated themselves again at the fire-place. : 

It was already quite midnight, and the moon appeared rolling in a sea of deep 
clouds. ‘ You must not consider me obtrusive,’ commenced Bertha, ‘ but my 
husband says you are so generous, it would be injustice to your friendship to keep 
any secrets from you. But do not consider my relation a fable, however wonder- 
ful it may appear to you. 

[ was born in the country, and my father was a poor herdsman. The house- 
hold affairs of my parents were so badly managed that they were often unable 
even to procure their bread. But what troubled me most, was, that my parents 
quarreled over their poverty and bitterly reproached each other. I was myself 
frequently upbraided as a silly, stupid child, unable to perform the simplest labors ; 
and, indeed, I was so extremely awkward and helpless that I Jet every thing fall 
out of my hands, never learned either to sew or spin, knew nothing about house- 
work, and understood nothing but the extreme misery of my parents. That I 
understood deeply. Often would I sit, and fill my imagination with what I would 
do for them if | were suddenly to become rich : how I would pour out before 
them gold and silver, and delight in their wonder! At such times I would see 
spirits rise before me and point out some hidden treasures, or give me little 
pebbles which would immediately change into precious stones. In short, the 
strangest fancies encompassed me, and when I was forced to rise, and help to do 
or carry something, | was still more unfit, the more I had indulged in such blessed 
imaginations. 

‘* My father was always cruel to me, because he found me so entirely useless ; 
he often treated me most harshly, and it was seldom that he favored me witha 
kind word. I was now eight years old, and my father determined that I should 
begin to do something. He thought that it was all caprice and obstinacy in me, 
that I might pass my time in idleness; he terrified me with the most harsh 
menaces, and when these proved unavailing, he beat me in the most cruel man- 
ner, and threatened the same punishment every day, unless I ceased to be a mere 
useless burden. 

‘‘ Through that whole night I wept bitterly, and I felt myself so utterly for- 
saken, that I wished I might die. I feared the approach of day—I knew not what 
to do. I prayed for all possible skill and aptness, and could not conceive why I 
should be less handy than the other little children of my acquaintance. I was 
near despair 

“« As day was dawning, I arose, and, almost without knowing what I did, open- 
ed the door of our little hut. I passed over a field, and soon reached a wood, into 
whose recesses the light of morning had not yet penetrated. [ ran forward very 
swiftly, without looking back ; for I felt no fear—when I thought that my father 
might overtake me, and be excited by my attempted escape to still severer cruel- 
ties. When [ again came out of the wood, the sun was high, and I saw some- 
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thing black lying before me which seemed a deep, thick cloud. Sometimes, in 
my course, { clambered over hills, sometimes took a winding path among the 
rocks, and I now knew that I had reached far into the neighboring mountains. 
I began to be much alarmed. Living on the plain, I had never before seen these 
places, and the very word Mountains, to my childish ear, had always been a sound 
of horror. I had not the heart to go back, and my very anguish pressed me for- 
ward ; but I often shuddered as the wind rustled among the leaves in my path, 
or, as at a distance, a felled oak crashed in the stillness of the morning. As 
met the miners, who lived among the mountains, and heard their strange lan- 
guage, I almost sank to the earth with fear. 

“] passed through many little villages, and begged of the inhabitants, when- 
ever | was troubled with hunger or thirst. When they questioned me, | made 
out pretty well with my answers. In this manner, I wandered about four days, 
when I happe ned to full in witha footpath, which led me continually farther from 
the main road. The rocks about me assumed here a different and very singular 
appearance. ‘They formed a pile of cliffs, so heaped upon each other, that it 
seemed as if the first whirlwind would tear them asunder. I knew not how I 
should get farther. 1 had often slept in the woods during the mild weather, and 
in remote shepherd-huts ; but here I could find no inhabited dwelling, and knew 
that it was in vain to seek for one. The rocks about me were steep and fright- 
ful ; I was often obliged to pass over deep and dizzy abysses, and at length the 
path ceased from under my feet. I was hopeless. I wept and shrieked, and my 
voice re-echoed fearfully from the cliffs and hollow caverns by which I was sur- 
rounded. Now night broke upon me, and I sought out a mossy place where [ 
might rest myself. But I could not sleep. During the night | heard frightful 
noises, sometimes [ thought from wild beasts, sometimes from the wind which 
whistled among the rocks, and again from strange birds. I prayed, and, late to- 
wards morning, fell into a slumber ; 

“T awoke when the light of the sun shone upon me. Before me was a high 
rock, which I climbed, in the hopes of seeing some outlet to this wilderness, or 
perhaps some habitation of men. But when I stood upon its top, every thing, as 
fur as my eye could reach, wore the same aspect as the spot immediately around 
me. All was covered with a thick mist, for the day was dark and cloudy. I 
could discover neither tree, nor meadow, nor bush; and the only signs of. vege- 
tation were a few shrubs which had grown up from the clefts of the rocks, and 
only added to the mournful desolateness of the scene. It is indescribable, how 
much I desired to look upon the face of a human being, even if I were to be 
obliged to fly from it. In the mean time, I was suffering under a painful hunger, 
and I seated myself and resolved to die. But after a while, the desire of life 
triumphed. I rose up and wandered about the whole day in tears, and broken 
sighs. At the end of it, I was hardly conscious of existence, wearied, exhausted, 
yet desirous of life, and fearing death. 

Towards evening the region about me assumed a more friendly appearance ; 
my thoughts and wishes were again animated, and a desire of life thrilled through 
every vein. I thought also that [ heard the humming of a mill at a distance, and 
redoubling my haste, proceeded on so lightly and easily, that I soon reached the 
last of the desolate rocks, when I saw meadows lying before me, with woods and 
pleasant mountains at a distance. It was like coming from a land of misery to a 
Paradise ; the solitude and my helplessness were forgotten 

** Instead of the expected mill, I met with only a waterfall, and this was another 
disappointment. { scooped up with my hand a draught of water from the brook, 


when suddenly, at a little distance, 1 heard a low coughing. Never was I so 
agreeably surprised as at this time, when, on going nearer, 4 saw at the edge of 
the wood, an old woman, who seemed to be resting hersel She was clothed 
almost entirely in black. A black cap covered her head wee a great part of her 
countenance ; in her hand was a crutch ; 


‘] approached her and begged her assistance ; she suffered me to sit down by 
her, and gave me some bread and wine. Whilst I was eating, she sang in a shrill 
tone, a spiritual song. When she had finished, she told me to follow her. 

“‘T was rejoiced at the proposal, the voice and form of the old woman seemed 
so strange tome. With her crutch she went along rapidly, and at every step 
so distorted her countenance, that at first, I almost laughed outright. The 
wild rocks receded behind us, as we passed over a pleasant meadow, and then 
through a long wood. While we were coming out of it the sun went down, and 
I shall never forget the appearance and feelings of that evening. Every thing 
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was molten into the softest red and gold. The trees stood with their tops in the 
sunshine, and a bright glory was shed over the fields. The woods and the leaves 
of the trees were still, the pure heaven seemed like a disclosed paradise, and the 
murmurs of the streams, mingled from time to time with the rustling of the 
leaves, resounded through the calm silence as in a melancholy joy. My young 
soul began, for the first time, to understand the world and its delights. I forgot 
myself and my companion; my soul and my eyes were among the golden clouds. 

‘¢ We were now passing over a hill, planted with birch trees, which continued 
to a green valley below, in whose midst stood a little cottage, half concealed by 
the over-shading branches. A lively barking was heard, and a little dog sprang 
out on the old woman, wagging his tail; he then came to me, and after a close 
examination, returned with friendly looks to the old woman. 

** As we were descending the hill, I heard a wonderful song, which seemed to 
come from the hut, and resembled the voice of a bird. Jt ran thus: 

In the quiet of the wood, 

And its holy solitude, 

Joy is shed upon our way ; 

Still to-morrow as to-day— 

The sole joy is solitude, 

And the quiet of the wood. 
These few words were continually re-echoing, with sound like that produced 
by the strains of a flute, mingled with those of a bugle. 

‘My curiosity was very much excited, and without waiting for an invitation 
from the old lady, I stepped into the hut. The twilight had already come on. 
Every thing was arranged with neatness. Cups were standing on the mantel- 
piece, some vessels of different kinds on a table, and, in a glittering cage at the 
window, hung a bird, who undoubtedly had sung the words which attracted my 
attention. The old woman panted and coughed, for she seemed unable to recover 
herself; sometimes caressing the little dog, sometimes speaking with the bird, 
who replied always in the words of the same song; in short, she appeared en- 
tirely to disregard my presence, and acted as if she had been alone. Whilst | 
was looking at her, her countenance was in continual motion, and her head 
seemed to be shaking from extreme age, so that [ was unable to ascertain her 
original expression. : 

‘When she had recovered, she lita lamp, set out a small table, and placed 
upon it the evening meal; then looking towards me, she bade me take one of the 
twisted-reed stools. I sat down opposite to her, and the light stood between us 
She clasped her bony hands and prayed aloud, so distorting her features that | 
was again fearful of breaking into a laugh; but | was very careful not to give 
her any cause of anger. 

‘ After supper, having again prayed, she led me into a small and low chamber, 
where I was to pass the night; sleeping herself in the sitting-room. I was soon 
lost in slumber, for I was exceedingly fatigued; but during the night I woke up 
several times, when I heard the old woman cough and speak to the dog, and 
sometimes to the bird, which seemed in a dream, repeating single words of his 
song. These sounds, with the rustling of the birches before the windows, and 
the song of a distant nightingale, formed so singular an union, it appeared to me 
that I had fallen into another and still stranger dream 

“In the morning, the old woman waked me to show me about my labor. I was 
obliged to spin, which I learned very easily ; and, was, besides to take care of the 
dog and bird. 1 was soon able to work about house, and became acquainted with 
all the places around. It now happened, as in such cases it always must, that I 
no longer thought the old woman had anything strange about her, that the house 
was peculiar and remote from all human creatures, or that there was anything 
extraordinary in the bird. His beauty had always struck me, for his plumage 
glanced with all possible colors; the most delicate blue and the brightest red, 
changed on his neck and body, and, when singing, he raised himself so proudly 
that his plumage seemed still more brilliant ! 

“The old woman frequently went out and returned at evening, when I went to 
meet her with the dog, and she called me child and daughter. I at last began to 
love her, as the mind in childhood accustoms itself to love every thing. In the 
evening, she taught me to read; an art which I soon acquired, and which was 
afterwards the source of endless pleasures to me in my solitude ; for the old lady 
possessed many ancient manuscripts which contained many wonderful things. : 

“ The remembrance of my manner of life at that time seems strange to me even 
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dog and the bird made the same impressions on me that generally grow up among 
those who have been for along time friends. I have never been able since 
to remember the strange name of the dog, however often I was then used to call 
; on him. 

‘] had lived four years with the old woman, in thismanner, and was now about 
twelve years old, when she at last began to confide in me, and entrusted me with 
asecret. This was, that the bird laid every day an egg, in which was found a 
pearl or precious stone. I had always observed that she busied herself about the 
cage secretly, but had never felt much curiosity on the subject. She now com- 
mitted to me the care of taking the eggs in her absence, and putting them into 
certain strange vessels. She would now provide me with sustenance, and stay 
away weeks and months in succession. My little wheel hummed, the dog bark- 
ed, the wonderful bird sang, and every thing was so serene in the valley about 
me, that I have no recollection of any tempest or thunder-storm during the whole 
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“ time [ remained there. No human creature wandered there; no wild beast came 

t near our dwelling ; | was happy, and labored on so from one day to the next. One 

might really be called happy, who could in this manner continue life to its ‘ 
close. 

. 


“ From the little which I read, I formed the strongest ideas of the world and 
mankind, as | took all my notions from our own little society. When reading of 
happy people, I could not imagine them different from our little dog ; fine ladies 
seemed always like the bird, all old women like my wonderful mistress. I had 
also read of love, and in fancy framed for myself the most singular adventures. I 
imagined a beautiful knight, and adorned him with every excellence, without 
exactly knowing how he helped me from all my troubles; but I really felt very 
wretched when my love was not returned Then I framed long appeals to his 
affection, and sometimes spoke them aloud, to win him back. You smile! we P 
have indeed long passed this season of our youth. 

‘It was always pleasant to me to be left alone, for then I was mistress of the 
house. The dog loved me, and did whatever I wished; the bird replied to all 
my questions with his little song; my wheel spun on cheerfully, and I was 
troubled neither with desire nor revret When the old woman returned from her 
long wanderings, she praised my attention, and said, that her household, since I 
had belonged to it, had gone on uncommonly well. She rejoiced at my growth 
and good appearance, and in short, treated me altogether as if I had be en a daugh- 
ter. ‘You are good, my child ;’ she once said to me in a stern tone, ‘ whilst you 
continue so, it will always be well with you; but they have never prospered, who 
wander from the right path; punishment reaches them sooner or later.’ Whilst : 
she said this, I did not even attend to her, for my whole thought and being were 
full of joy; but in the night, her words returned to me, and I could not divine 
what she had meant by them. I thought overall the words as she uttered them ; 
I had, probably, before read of riches, and it at last occurred to me that her pearls 
and gems were something precious and costly. This thought soon returned to 
me still more forcibly. But what could she mean by the right path In short, I 
was then unable entirely to comprehend her meaning 

“7 was now fourteen years old, and itis a misfortune for us, that we can acquire 
knowledge only at the expense of innocence. I understood well, 
necessary for me, in the absence of the old woman,to take the bird and the jewels, 1 


that it was only 


and then to seek out the worip, of which I had read so much. Sometimes, too, 
it seemed probable that 1 might meet the beautiful knight, whose image was 
always in my thoughts 

* At first, this thought occupied me no more than every other thought; but 
when | looked upon my wheel, it came back to me involuntarily, and | so forgot 
myself as to dream of being magnificently ornamented, and surrounded by 
knights and princes. After | had been thus deceived, you may imagine that | 
used to be sorely crie\ ed,on again finding myself in our little cott ive As for the 
rest, when I did my work, the old woman used to trouble herself but little about 





i my behavior 

“One day my mistress came to me and said that she was now obliged to be 
absent longer than usual, and that [ must take uncommonly good care of things, 
and see that the time did not hang heavily on my hands I lingered with a cer- 


tain fear upon her departure, for it seemed to me as if I should never see her 
again. I looked long after her as she went away, and yet could not tell why I 
was so anxious; It was as if my purpose were even then before me, though with 
out shape or definiteness 
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‘‘ Never before had I attended so carefully to the dog and bird, which were now 
nearer to my heart than ever. The old woman had been some days absent, when 
I rose, with the fixed determination to leave the cottage with the bird, and seek 
what I had seen called the wortp. My feelings were oppressive and disquieted ; 
I wished still to remain, and yet I burned to be away ; there was a strange contest 
in my soul, as the struggle of two conflicting spirits. At one moment, the quiet 
solitude appeared all beautiful to me, and again the expectation of a new world ex- 
cited me with its wonderful varieties. 

‘1 was uncertain how to decide, the dog sprang on me continually, the sunshine 
brightened gaily over the fields, and the green birches gleamed with beauty. I 
had a feeling of being obliged to do something quickly. I seized the little dog, 
bound him fast in the cottage, and took the cage with the bird under my arm. 
The dog cringed and whined at this unusual treatment, and looked at me with 
imploring eyes ; but I was afraid to take him with me. 1 took, besides, one of the 
vessels that were filled with the precious stones. 

“The bird twisted his head in a strange manner as I went with him out of the 
door, the dog struggled to follow after me, but was obliged to stay behind. 

“| avoided the way towards the wild rocks, and went to the opposite side. The 
dog barked and whined incessantly, and it went to my heart to hear him ; the bird 
sometimes began to sing, but as we were traveling he was obliged soon to cease. 

*¢ As I went forward, the barking grew weaker and weaker, till at length it ceas- 
edaltogether. JI wept, and was on the point of returning, but the desire of see- 
ing novelty urged me onwards. 

“T had already passed over hills and through several woods, when evening 
came on, and [ was obliged to stop at a village inn. I was very weak when I 
entered the tavern, but they gave me a little room and a bed, where I slept rather 
quietly, but dreamed of the menaces of the old woman. 

‘«« My journey was very tiresome, but the farther | went, the more I was troubled 
by the thought of the old woman and the little dog. It occurred to me that with- 
out my help he would probably die of hunger; and it often seemed that the old 
woman would come out of some thicket of the wood through which | was passing. 
Thus in tears and sighs I went on my way ; but whenever I rested, and placed the 
cage on the ground, the bird again sung his wonderful song, and I was reminded 
by it of the beautiful home [ had left. As human nature is forgetful, I believed 
that my former journey in childhood was less tedious than the present, and wished 
again to be in my former situation. 

“T had sold some precious stones, and after a few days wandering, I arrived at 
a village. From my very entrance, my heart misgave me; 1 shrunk back and 
knew not why, until I discovered that it was the very village in which I was 
born. How much was I overcome! I wept for joy, at a thousand strange recol- 
lections. Every thing was changed, new houses were erected, those which form- 
erly stood there had disappeared, and | found traces of an extensive fire; every 
thing was much smaller and narrower than I had expected. I was overjoyed with 
the hopes of seeing my parents again after so long an absence. I found the little 
house, the well known threshold, the latch was just as it had been formerly, and 
it appeared to me as if it were only yesterday that I had left it ajar. My heart 
throbbed violently ; I opened the door hastily, but entirely strange countenances 
were in the room, and stared at me. I inquired after the shepherd Martin, and 
was told that he and his wife had been dead for three years. I stepped quickly 
back, and went weeping out of the village. 

“J had thought with great delight on surprising them with my wealth ; for by 
the strongest chance that event had actually happened, of which I was wont to 
dream in my childhood. Now it was all in vain. They could not enjoy it with 
me, and that which I had always hoped for was entirely lost. 

“In a very beautiful town, | hired a small house with a garden,and procured a 
waiting maid to live with me. The world did not seem to me so wonderful as I 
had anticipated, but I gradually forgot the old woman and my former dwelling- 
place, and so, on the whole, lived quite contentedly. 

‘¢ The bird had not sung for a great while; I was much frightened, therefore, 
when one evening he burst out with a sudden and altered strain. He sang: 

Far away the leafy wood, 
And the quiet solitude ; 
Present pleasure all forget 
Cherish former pleasure yet. 
The sole joy is solitude, 
And the quiet of the wood 
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“ All my ey returned, and I felt more deeply than ever that I had acted 
wrongly. When I arose, the sight of the bird was peculiarly disagreeable to me; 
he continually looked towards me, and I wastroubled by his presence. He did 
not cease from his song, and sounded it more shrilly and loudly than ever. The 
more I looked at him, the more fearful | became; at last I opened the cage, thrust 
in my hand and grasped his neck, pressed my fingers together, when he looked 
mournfully at me and | released him; but he was already dead. I buried him in 
the garden. 

“T now became afraid of my domestic. I frequently reflected on the matter, 
and believed firmly that she would either rob or murder me. I had heen !ong 
acquainted with a young knight who struck my fancy ; I gave him my hand, and 
with this, Sir Walter, my story is ended.” 

“You should have seen her yourself at that time,’’ said Eckbert; “her youth, 
her beauty, and the indescribable grace which her solitary education had given 
her. She was indeed a perfect wonder, and I loved her more than I can tell. | 
hac no property, but through her love I came into this affluence ; we have lived 
here, and never repented a single moment of our union.” 

‘“ With my chatting,” resumed Bertha, “it has gone far into midnight—it is 
time for us to retire.’’ ‘ 

She arose and went to her chamber. Walter kissed her hand, wished her a 
good night, and said: “* Noble woman, I thank you. I can easily imagine to 
myself how you took care of the strange bird, and fed the little Strohmian.” 

Walter also retired, but Eckbert remained pacing to and fro in the apartment, 
exceedingly disturbed. “Is not man a fool?” he at length exclaimed; ‘I first 
prevailed upon my wife to tell her story, and now I repent of my confidence. 
Will he not misuse it? Will he not impart it to others? May he not, perhaps, 
for such is the nature of man, wish to possess our riches, at whatever hazard, and 
lay a plan to rob us of them ?” 

It struck him that Walter had not taken leave of him so cordially as might 
have been expected, after such an instance of confidence. When the soul is once 
excited to suspicion, it finds food for it even in the most trifling circumstance 
Then Eckbert reproached himself for a mean distrust of his noble friend, and was 
yet unable to be divested of it. He wearied himself through the whole nicht with 
these unpleasant reflections. 

Bertha was sick and unable to appear at breakfast. Walter seemed to care little 
about it, and took leave of Eckbert in perfect indifference. Eckbert could not 
comprehend his conduct. He went to the chamber of his wife, who was in a high 
fever, which she said must have been brought on by the exciting narrative of the 
night previous. 

After this evening, Walter visited the castle of his friend but seldom, and when 
he came there went away after a few indifferent words. Eckbert was pained by 
this conduct in the highest degree; he did not intimate any thing on the sub- 
ject to Bertha or Walter, but each of them must have perceived his deep disqui- 
etude. 

Bertha’s sickness became every day more dangerous, and the physician despair- 
ed of her life. Color had fled from her cheeks, and her eyes were glazed and 
glowing. One morning she called her husband to the bed side, and commanded 
the servants to retire. | 

“* Dear husband,” she began, ‘‘I must disclose something to you which has 
almost deprived me of reason, and destroyed my health, but which seems, notwith- 
standing, a very trifling circumstance. You know that whenever I have under- 
taken to relate the story of my childhood, I have been unable with the greatest 
trouble to remember the name of the little dog. On that evening Walter said to 
me: I can easily imagine to myself how you fed the little Stroumtan. Was this 
mere chance? Did he guess the name, or did he know it,and mention it on pur- 
pose? And how is my fate connected with his? Sometimes I struggle with 
myself, and try to believe that this strange affair is mere imagination; but it is 
true, too true A cold shuddering came over me when I saw my memory thus 
assisted by this stranger. What sayest thou, Eckbert ?’ ‘ ; 

Eckbert looked upon his afflicted wife in deep emotion ; he continued some time 
silent, till at last, he spoke a few soothing words and left the room. He retired to 
a distant apartment, where he remained pacing to and fro in indescribable an- 
guish. Walter had been for many years his only friend, and yet now he was the 
only human being whose existence mortified and pained him ~ It seemed that he 
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should be entirely free and happy if this man could be removed from his way. 
He took his crossbow, and to dissipate his gloomy thoughts went out to hunt. 

It was a raw winter day. Deep snow covered the clifis,and bowed down the 
branches of the trees. He rambled about, and the moist drops gathered on his 
forehead, but he found no game, and his disquietude was increased. Suddenly he 
saw something stir the branches at a distance; it was Walter, gathering moss. 
Without knowing what he did, he raised his bow. Walter saw him and threat- 
ened him with a dumb gesture ; but at that moment the arrow flew, and Walter 
suddenly fell. 

Eckbert felt relieved and free, but yet acold shudder came over him as he 
approached his castle. He had a long way to return, for he had wandered far into 
the woods. When he arrived home, Bertha was dead ; previous to her death she 
had spoken many times of Walter and the old woman. 

Eckbert now lived long in the most retired solitude. He was still continually 
in a state of disquiet, for the strange story of his wife did not cease to trouble him, 
and he was always in fear of some unfortunate event. The murder of his friend 
incessantly stood before his eyes, and he lived in unhappiness and gloom. 

To get rid of his bitter reflections, he sometimes sought the society and amuse- 
ments of the neighboring city. He wished to find some friend to fill the void in 
his soul, and yet, when he thought on Walter, he shrunk back from the conviction 
that in friendship he could never be happy. He had lived so long with Bertha in 
a delightful quiet, the friendship of Walter kad been so many years a joy to him, 
and both were so suddenly snatched away, that his life, at many moments, seemed 
to him rather as a strange dream than a reality. 

A young knight, Hugo, united himself to the still unhappy Eckbert, and 
appeared to entertain a true affection for him. Eckbert was very much overcome 
by friendship, thus shown to him where he so little expected it. They were now 
frequently together, and the stranger showed towards Eckbert every possible com- 
plaisance. They always rode out together, they met in all the places of amuse- 
ment, and, before long, were seldom apart. 

Eckbert was never happy but a few moments together, for he felt that Hugo 
loved him only from ignorance. He knew him not and was unacquainted with 
his story, and he conceived an irresistible desire to impart it to him, that he might 
discover whether he were in truth his friend. But fear held him back, and the 
dread of exciting his abhorrence. Sometimes he was so overwhelmed with his 
unworthiness, that he believed no man could think him deserving his affection, 
except he were an entire stranger. Yet he could not withstand the impulse. 
During a solitary ride, he related to his friend the whole history, and asked him if 
he could still love a Murperer. Hugo was affected, and sought to console him. 
Eckbert rode on with a lighter heart to the city. 

But it seemed to be his evil lot to grow suspicious in the very hour of confidence, 
and they had scarcely entered the saloon, when in the light of the many lamps, he 
mistrusted the countenance of his friend. He thought he observed a malicious 
sneer, and that Hugo spoke little with him, but conversed much with those 
around An aged knight was in the apartment who had always cenducted him- 
self as the enemy of Eckbert, and in a marked manner inquired about his wife 
and his riches; to this man, Hugo attached himself, and they remained talking 
together a long time, glancing occasionally at Eckbert. His suspicions were thus 
confirmed,—he believed himself betrayed, and a terrible phrenzy crept over him. 
Whilst he was looking at them, he suddenly beheld the face of Walter—all his 
expression, the perfect features of that well-known countenance, and was con- 
vinced that no other but Walter was talking to the old knight. His anguish was 
unutterable, he suddenly rushed from the assembly, left the city in the night, and 
after many times losing his way, arrived at his castle. 

As a restless spirit hurried him from room to room, no thought relieved him ; 
he wandered from gloomy reflections to others still more gloomy, and no sleep 
came to his eyes He often thought that he was mad, and only imagined these 
dreadful visions; then he remembered the death of Walter, and all was still more 
a mystery. He resolved again to travel, to compose and quiet his reflections. 
The thought of friendship, the desire of a companion, he had given up forever. 

He rode forth, without having decided on a particular way; but he thought 
little on the country that was before him. After some days, while he was riding 
at the full speed of his horse, he suddenly found himself in a labyrinth of rocks, 
from which there was no outlet. At last, he met with an old peasant who pointed 
out to him the path, which lay over a waterfall; he wished to give him a piece of 
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money by way of thanks, but the old man refused it. ‘“ Why is it,” said Eckbert 
to himself, “ that I cannot imagine this man to be any other than Walter?’’ And 
he looked once again, and indeed it was no other. Eckbert spurred his horse 
swiftly over meadow and through wood, till at length it dropped under him from 
fatigue. Unconcerned at this, Eckbert pursued his journey on foot. 

He is ascending a hill, lost in reverie, when he hears, at a short distance, 
a lively bark, and the rustling of birch trees, and a voice singing in wonderful 
tones : 

Joy in holy solitude, 

And the quiet of the wood. 
Here | know not care or pain, 
Envy may not wound again. 
Joy in holy solitude, 

And the quiet of the wood! 

Recollection broke upon the mind of Eckbert; he could not unriddle the mys- 
tery, whether he was then dreaming, or had formerly dreamed of a wife, Bertha ; 
the wonderful was so mingled with the real, the world about him seemed enchant- 
ed, and he was master of no thought, no memory. 

A crook-backed old woman came up the hill coughing, supported by a crutch. 
Bringest thou my bird? my pearls? my dog ? she shrieked out to him. Behold! 
unrighteousness is punished. It is I who was thy friend Walter, thy friend Hugo. 

God in Heaven! cried Eckbert to himself;—in what an accursed solitude have 
I then passed my life !— 

And Bertha was thy sister. 

Eckbert fel! to the ground. 

Why did she wickedly leave me? Every thing would have turned out well and hap- 
pily, for her time of trial was near to its end. She was the daughter of a knight, 
who gave her toa poor hushandman to educate,—the daughter of thy father ! 

‘© Why have I always cherished this horrid thought ?” uttered Eckbert. 

In early youth thou hast heard thy father relate it ; he did not wish to entrust this 
daughter to the care of his wife, as she was the offspring of a previous marriage 

Eckbert lay on the ground senseless and expiring ; more and more confused 
and dim became the words of the old woman, the bark of the dog, and the still 
repeated song of the bird. 


SONNET. 
From the Spanish of Francisco de Medrano 
ART AND NATURE. 
Cansa la vista el artificio humano, 
Cuanto mayor tnas presto: ete, 
Tue works of human artifice soon tire 
The curious eye ; the fountain’s sparkling rill 
And gardens when adorned with human skill, 
Reproach the feeble hand, the vain desire 
But, oh, the free and wild magnificence 
Of Nature, in her lavish hours, doth steal 
In admiration silent and intense 
The soul of him who hath a soul to feel. 
The river moving on its ceaseless way, 
The verdant reach of meadows fair and green, 
And the blue hills that bound the sylvan scene ;— 
These speak of grandeur which shall not decay— 
Proclaim the eternal Architect on high, 
Who stamps on all his works his own eternity 
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EARLY AMERICAN ARTISTS AND MECHANICS. 
NO. II. 
PAUL REVERE. 


Next to Farming, the Mechanical Arts occupy the greatest space in 
the estimation of the people of New-England. We seem to have 
inherited the love of manipulations from our ancestors, the English, 
who have excelled in the most useful of them. If Goldsmithery, 
which we have selected for this number, be not the most useful calling, 
in a Republic, it certainly stands very high for its antiquity, ingenuity, 
elegance and complication of workmanship ; for it includes jewelery, 
engraving, embossing, and every kind of workmanship in the two 
most precious metals, Gold and Silver. A Goldsmith, then, is an 
artizan who makes vessels and ornaments of gold and silver ; and, as 
we want a strictly proper and appropriate name for the trade, we shall 
follow the customary phraseology, and call the man who works in 
silver, a Goldsmith, without much fear of wounding the pride of an 
exclusive goldsmith, if we have such a one, by calling him a silver- 
smith. We shall adhere to common parlance, and denominate this 
responsible manufacturer of the richest of raw materials, a Goldsmith, 
although he be a can-maker, tankard-maker, or spoon-maker, a silver- 
turner, a chaser, refiner, burnisher, or silver-plate engraver, or gold- 
bead-maker. 

Gold and Silver Smithery, thus combined, ranks high for its great 
antiquity, from Aaron’s gorgeous breast-plate, and the molten calf of 
the Jews, and the furniture of Solomon’s temple, down to the days of 
the apostles, when a democratic mob was raised in the streets of 
Ephesus, by Demetrius, a silversmith, and others of his craft, lest 
Paut, by his preaching, should spoil their lucrative trade of God- 
making ; which, it seems, was the principal business of that rich city, 
whose image of Diana fell down from heaven,—being their Palladium, 
like that of Pallas in heathen history, on the preservation of which the 
city of Ephesus depended, as did the safety of Troy before their time ; 
for it was the same old story, new varnished by the priests and gold- 
smiths of Ephesus, to gull the ignorant people. 

Until the modern invention of the rolling-mill, goldsmiths used to 
hammer the metal from the ingot to the thickness required, whereas 
now they have it rolled out into plates at a small expense ; and this is 
carried by the gold-beater’s art to a degree of exility that is astonishing. 
Stull the silver can is raised by dint of repeated strokes of the ham- 
mer, made in regular circles, while tankards, tea-pots, and coffee-pots 
are formed of plates soldered together. Wire-drawing was a part of 
the goldsmith’s occupation, as well as the gilding of it, which exhibits 
to the eye of wonder the surprising ductility of the king of metals; 
but even this falls short of the astonishing ductility of gold in the 
laborious process of the manufactory of gold-leaf. (See the calcula- 
tions of the celebrated Dr. Halley, in the London Philos. Trans.) 

Beside the honor attached to the art from its great antiquity, we 
have annexed to it the epithet of responsible; for kings, provinces, 
cities, and the sacred priesthood, confided to the goldsmiths, vast 
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quantities of gold and silver to be formed into furniture for the palace, 
for personal ornaments, royal and sacerdotal—and for images civil and 
sacred, and for votive tablets with which heathen and papal altars 
were decorated, not to mention household vessels, and rich vestments 
of the highest officers, and most opulent citizens. A goldsmith was 
a man of great consequence in the reign of Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsey; nor was it much diminished in honor and profit under 
Queen Elizabeth. It blazed with remarkable splendor during the 
peaceful reign of her successor, that ridiculous half-fool of a wise 
king, James the First, of glorious memory.* 

But what gave honor, consequence, and great riches to goldsmiths, 
beyond their mere occupation as artizans, was the lucrative circum- 
stance of their being the only bankers in existence. Before the poor 
persecuted Jews of modern times invented the Bill of Exchange, 
money was paid and received in coin, in bags and purses; and jewels, 
diamonds, and other precious stones, acquired a value, which, it is 
hoped, they never will attain in the United States. When King James 
wanted money, he sent for his goldsmith, honest George Heriot, who 
came with him from Edinburgh to London; and was one of the most 
valuable counsellors that queer king ever had. He was, to that just 
and pedantic monarch, the Bank of England, and pawn-broker to the 
nobility, and throughout, an honest, generous, and honorable man, 
whom the Duke of Buckingham feared, hated and respected ; and who 
has left a noble and elegant monument of his munificence at Edin- 
burgh, under the name of //eriot’s Hospital, in a very singular but 
pleasing style of architecture, not very unlike the residence of the 
late Horace Walpole. Sir Walter Scott, in his Romance of “ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ has adhered closer to true history than in any of 
his other historico-romantic tales. George Heriot’s shop was near to 
where the London Exchange is now. Scott, speaking of him, says— 
“The goldsmith to the royal household, and who, if fame spoke true, 
oftentimes acted as their banker, (for these professions were not as yet 
separated from each other) was a person of too much importance to 
receive the slightest interruption from sentinel or porter, and leaving 
his mule and two of his followers in the outer court, he gently knocked 
at a postern gate of the palace, and was presently admitted [to the 
king,] while the most trusty of his attendants followed him closely with 
a piece of plate under his arm.” 

King James the First, who, like Dr. Johnson, gave to every one of his 
intimates, a nick-name, called honest George Heriot, jingling Geordie, 
because he dealt in clattering, sounding articles, as gold and silver 
coin, plate and trinkets. The highly valuable piece of plate, before 
mentioned, was a embossed salver of extraordinary dimensions, rep- 
resenting the ‘‘ Judgement of Solomon,” highly wrought by the famous 
Florentine goldsmith and artist, Benvenuto Cellini, and made for 
Francis the First, of France, who was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Pavia. As Scott says no more of this renowned artist, we shall add a 
few words respecting him, for the honor of goldsmiths. 

Benvenuto Cellini was contemporary with that prince of modern 
sculptors, Michael Angelo, and Julia Romano, the first and favorite 


* The famous Duke of Sully was wont to say, that King James was the wisest fool of all the 


kings in his time, in Europe 
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pupil of Raphael and their companion. To his original business of gold- 
smith and engraver, he added that of statuary in smaller figures than the 
life. He was an extraordinary genius ; and, like men of that bright and 
dangerous class, was high-spirited, rash, proud, and indiscreet, and too 
often guilty of violent resentments, intemperate frays, and even assassina- 
tions ; and escaped the justice of the law more than once, on account 
of his matchless talents in the line of his business. He stood the first 
of the age as a designer, engraver, and modeler; but was actually 
more like a dauntless chevalier, than a contemplative artist. He was 
employed by cities, cardinals, kings, emperors and popes—by Leo 
X. the Emperor Charles V. and Francis the First—and, possibly, by 
Cardinal Wolsey. He wrote his own life; which lay unpublished 
nearly two hundred years, on account of the freedom with which he 
speaks of certain great characters. His handyworks, or manipulations, 
were exquisite, and to be found only in the cabinets of Popes and 
Kings. He was concerned in several duels, and some fatal ones ; and 
tremblingly attentive to the ceremonials of the catholic religion, while 
he violated its principles by his passionate excesses. 

By this sketch of the character of Cellini, it appears that three 
hundred years ago, the productions of the first-rate goldsmiths be- 
longed rather to the fine arts, than to mechanical trades. A man can- 
not come up to our idea of a complete goldsmith, without a sufficient 
knowledge of metallurgy to enable him to assay and separate mixed 
metals, and to apportion properly their alloy. In the founding part of 
the business, the goldsmith must make his own moulds, which requires 
taste in designing, and skill in execution. Nor should an artizan in 
this line be ignorant of mineralogy ; at Jeast of the natural history of 
Gold and Silver, Lead and Quicksilver; yet so scanty was the 
knowledge of this department of nature, in the life-time of the sub- 
ject of this memoir, that the first teacher of the science of Mineralogy 
in these United States, in the order of time,* found Mr. Revere the 
only man, in 1794, who appeared to know any thing of the discrimina- 
tion between the ores of the seven metals. We presume not to say 
how far these things were known and taught in Philadelphia, where 
there was a Medical School. We speak enly of Mineralogy, previous 
to 1783, as it regards New-England, and the history of the mineral 
cabinet at Cambridge, which was the first collection of the kind made 
in North-America. 

Thus much of goldsmiths, considered as artizans, bankers, or hon- 
orable money-dealers, prior to the establishment of regularly chartered 
banks, and the adoption of the Bill of Exchange, and the speedy and 
safe mode of transmission of letters through a national Post-Office. 

PAUL REVERE, or Rivoire, as his ancestors wrote the name, 
was born in Boston, in December, 1734, O. S. (January 1, 1735,) and 
died there in May, 1818, aged 84. His grandfather emigrated from 
St. Foy, in France, to the island of Guernsey, and his father, at the 
age of thirteen, was sent by his friends from that island to Boston, to 
learn the trade of a goldsmith, where he afterwards married, and had 
several children, of which Paul was the eldest. Like most of the 
Huguenots, who emigrated to this country, the elder Revere was very 
industrious, and very austere in his religious opinions. ‘To the great 
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affliction of the pious and conscientious father, Paul was disposed to 
attend public worship with the congregation of the Rev. Dr. Mayhew. 
For this he was often reprimanded, and, on one occasion, suffered the 
infliction of a blow from his father, after he was grown up to man’s 
estate. 

Young Revere was brought up by his father to the business of a 
goldsmith, and made himself very serviceable in the use of the graver. 
Having a natural taste for drawing, he made it his peculiar business to 
design and execute all the engravings on the various kinds of silver 
plate then manufactured. 

In 1756, about the time he became of age, an expedition was organ- 
ized against Crown Point, then in possession of the French. In this 
expedition he received the appointment of Lieutenant of Artillery, and 
was stationed at Fort Edward, on Lake George, the greater part of 
that year. After his return to Boston, he married, and commenced 
business, as a goldsmith, which, with engraving and other mechanical 
and manufacturing arts, were objects of industry and study, from time 
to time, during a long and active life. He had a great fondness for 
Mechanics as a science, and early made himself acquainted with many 
of the most important principles, and though often engaged in other 
pursuits, he always returned to this with additional delight and vigor. 

Engraving on copper was an art in which, as in some others, he was 
self-instructed. One of his earliest engravings of this description was 
a portrait of his friend, Dr. Mayhew. In 1766, he engraved on copper 
a picture, emblematical of the repeal of the Stamp Act. He also ex- 
ecuted a very popular caricature, of the ‘‘ Seventeen Rescinders.” -As 
there are not extant many copies of this print, some account of it may 
be interesting. In the beginning of the year 1768, when the-measures 
of the British Government were assuming more and more of a threat- 
ening appearance, the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
voted to send a circular letter to the Legislatures of the several Prov- 
inces, upon the alarming state of affairs with the mother country. This 
measure gave so much umbrage to the King, that he sent out orders to 
Governor bernard,* peremptorily to demand that the said vote should 
be rescinded and obliterated. ‘This demand being judged unreason- 
able, after debate, a vote was passed not to conform to it. Seventeen 
members only voting for it, and ninety-two against it. These num- 
bers became notorious in a political sense. Seventeen being called the 
Tory number, and the glorious ninety-two, as it was called, was de- 
nominated that of the Whigs. ‘The seventeen members were branded 
with the name of Rescinders, and were treated in the most contemptu- 
ous manner. Mr. Revere’s caricature helped to increase the odium. 
It was entitled, “ A Warm Prace—Hetr!”’ The delineation was a 
pair of monstrous open jaws, resembling those of a shark, with flames 
issuing from them, and the Devil, with a large pitch-fork, driving the 
Seventeen Rescinders into the flames, exclaiming, “ Now I’ve got 





you,—a fine haul, by Jove.’ As a reluctance is shown by the fore- 
* Extract of the Earl of Hillsborough’s letter to Gov. Bernard, dated April 22, 1768. ** There 
fore it is the King’s pleasure, that as soon as the General Court is again assembled at the time 
prescribed by the Charter, you should require of the House of Representatives, in his Majesty’s 
name, to rescind the resolution which gave birth to the circular letter from the speaker, and t 


declare their disapprobation of, and dissent to that rash and hasty preceeding 
The circular letter was dated lith Feb. 1765 
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most man, at entering, who is supposed to represent the Hon. Timothy 
Ruggles, of Worcester county, another devil is drawn, with a fork, 
flying towards him, and crying out, “‘ Push on, Tim.’ Over the upper 
jaw is seen, in the back ground, the cupola of the Province House, with 
the Indian and bow and arrow, (the Arms of the Province,) which 
House was the Governor’s residence. 

A copy of this print fell by accident, many years ago, into the hands 
of a gentleman of our acquaintance, who inquired the particulars re- 
specting it of Colonel Revere. ‘The Colonel was then eighty years of 
age, and observed he had not seen a copy of it for many years,—was 
pleased to find that one was in preservation—and offered to buy it. 
He said he was a young man, zealous in the cause of liberty, when he 
sketched it, and had forgotten many of the circumstances ; but this he 
did remember, that while he was doing it, the famous Doctor Church 
came into his shop, and, seeing what he was about, took a pen and 
wrote the following lines as an accompaniment. ‘The colonel then 
delivered them with much energy, exactly as they are on the print. 


/ 


‘On, brave Rescinders !—to yon yawning cell, 
Seventeen such miscreants sure will startle Hell— 
There puny Villains, damned for petty sin, 

On such distinguished Scoundrels gaze and grin ; 
The out-done Deril will resign his sway ; 

He never curst his millions in a day.” 

In 1770, Mr. Revere published an engraved print, representing the 
massacre in King-street, on the memorable Firru or Marcu,* and in 
1774, another, of a historical character, representing the landing of the 
British Troops in Boston. Copies of all these, though extremely rare, 
are still extant. A lithographic fac simile of the print first mentioned, 
has been recently republished. 

In the year 1774, among other things, which the British Parliament 
did to intimidate and break down the spirit of freedom whose blaze 
extended from New-Hampshire to Georgia, they passed an act making 
the justices of the Supreme Court in Massachusetts independent of the 
people for their salaries. The grand jurors, returned to serve at the 
first term of the Court after this was received, met in Boston the day 
previous to the commencement of the term, and, after solemn delibera- 
tion, all but one of them signed a resolution not to serve in that ca- 
pacity. Paul Revere was one of this jury. The person, who declined 
signing the resolution, was a Mr. Pratt, of Chelsea, and it appears that 
his objection was an uncertainty in his mind as to the fact whether the 
Court was responsible to the king or to the people. When the Court 
opened and the jurors were called, they severally refused to be sworn. 
When Pratt, who was last on the list, was called, he asked the court, if 
their salaries were to be paid by the province or the king. The chief 
justice said, “‘ Mr. Pratt, this court is organized as it always has been, 
and it can be of no importance to you as a juror, whether our salaries be 
paid from the treasury of the crown or of the province.” Pratt imme- 
diately rejoined, “ I wo’n’t sarve.”” This was the last grand jury that 
was summoned under the judges of the crown. Many persons have 
often heard the anecdote related by Revere, and we have a manuscript 
of his in our possession, which contains the names of the jurors. 


* The execution of this engraving Was erroneously attributed to Nathaniel Hurd, in the New- 
Engiand Magazine for Juls 
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In 1775, he engraved the plates, made the press, and printed the 
bills, of the paper-money, ordered by the Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts, then in session at Watertown. He was sent by this Congress 
to Philadelphia to obtain information respecting the manufacture of 
Gunpowder. The only powder-mill, then in the colonies, was in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. The proprietor refused to let Revere take 
any drawing or specification whatever, or any memorandum of the 
process of the manufacture, but consented to show him the mill in full 
operation. His mechanical skill was now brought into action. With 
the slight information thus obtained, he was able, on his return, to 
construct a mill, which was soon put in operation, and with complete 
success. 

During the whole of our struggle for independence and self-govern- 
ment, Revere felt like a true American, and acted like a worthy son 
of a Huguenot. He was several times sent by the Provincial to the 
Continental Congress on confidential business. He was one of the 
persons who planned and executed one of the most daring projects 
which characterized the times—the destruction of the Tea in Boston 
Harbor—an event which has never yet been so copiously described 
nor so elaborately considered in its effects as it deserves by a philo- 
sophical historian. He was one of a club of young men, chiefly me- 
chanics, who associated for the purpose of watching the movements of 
the British troops in Boston, and acted an important part in the events 
which occurred about the 19th of April, 1775. In relation to this 
point, we let the patriot speak for himself, and prefer his own account 
of the matter to any abridgement of our own. The following letter he 
wrote to the Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, in reply to some inquiries from that officer. It was published 
in the collections of the Society, but will probably be new to most of 
our readers, and contains incident enough to supply a novelist with the 
basis of a romance. 


Dear Sir, 

In the fall of 1774 and winter of 1775, I was one of upwards of thirty, chiefly 
mechanics, who formed ourselves into a committee for the purpose of watching 
the movements of the British soldiers, and gaining every intelligence of the 
movements of the tories. We held our meetings at the Green-Dragon tavern. 
We were so careful that our meetings should be kept secret, that every time we 
met, every person swore upon the Bible, that they would not discover any of our 
transactions, but to Messrs. Hancock, Apams, Doctors Warren, Cuurcn, and 
one or two more. 

About November, when things began to grow serious, a gentleman who had 
connections with the tory party, but was a whig at heart, acquainted me that our 
meetings were discovered, and mentioned the identical words that were spoken 
among us the night before. We did not then distrust Dr. Church, but supposed 
it must be some one amongus. We removed to another place, which we thought 
was more secure ; but here we found that all our transactions were communicated 
to Governor Gage. (This came to me throuch the then Secretary Flucker; he 
told it to the gentleman mentioned above.) It was then a common opinion, that 
there was a traitor in the Provincial Congress, and that Gage was possessed of all 
their secrets. (Church was a member of that Congress for Boston.) In the 
winter, towards the spring, we frequently took turns, two and two, to watch the 
soldiers, by patroling the streets all night. The Saturday night preceding the 
19th of April, about twelve o’clock at night, the boats belonging to the transports 
were all launched, and carried under the sterns of the men of war. (They had 
been previously hauled up and repaired.) We likewise found thatthe grenadiers 
and light infantry were all taken off duty 
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From these movements, we expected something serious was to be transacted. 
On Tuesday evening, the 18th, it was observed, that a number of soldiers were 
marching towards the bottom of the common. About ten o'clock, Dr. Warren 
sent in great haste for me, and begged that I would immediately set off for Lex- 
ington, where Messrs. Hancock and Adams were, and acquaint them of the 
movement, and that it was thought they were the objects. When I got to Dr. 
Warren's house, I found he had sent an express by land to Lexington—a Mr. 
William Dawes. The Sunday before, by desire of Dr. Warren, I had been to 
Lexington, to Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who were at the Rev. Mr. Clark’s. 
I returned at night through Charlestown ; there I agreed with a Colonel Conant, 
and some other gentleman, that if the British went out by water, we would show 
two lanthorns in the north church steeple ; and if by land, one, as a signal ; for 
we were apprehensive it would be difficult to cross the Charles river, or get over 
Boston neck. I left Dr. Warren, called upon a friend, and desired him to make 
the signals. I then went home, took my boots and surtout, went to the north 
part of the town, where I had kept a boat ; two friends rowed me across Charles 
river, a little to the eastward where the Somerset man-of-war lay. It was then 
young flood, the ship was winding, and the moon was rising. They landed me 
on the Charlestown side. When I got into town, I met Colonel Conant, and 
several others; they said they had seen our signals. I told them what was 
acting, and went to get me a horse; I got a horse of Deacon Larkin. While the 


horse was preparing, Richard Devens, Esq. who was one of the Committee of 


Safety, came to me, and told me, that he came down the road from Lexington, 
after sundown, that evening; that he met ten British officers, all well mounted, 
and armed, going up the road. 

I set off upon a very good horse ; it was then about eleven o'clock, and very 
pleasant. After I had passed Charlestown neck, and got nearly opposite where 
Mark was hung in chains, [ saw two men on horseback, under a tree. When I 


got near them, I discovered they were British officers. One tried to get ahead of 


me, and the other to take me. I turned my horse very quick, and galloped 
towards Charlestown neck, and then pushed for the Medford road. The one who 
chased me, endeavoring to cut me off, got into a clay pond, near where the new 
tavern is now built. I got clear of him, and went through Medford, over the 
bridge, and up to Menotomy. In Medford, I awaked the Captain of the minute 
men ; and after that, | alarmed almost every house, till I got to Lexington. I 
found Messrs. Hancock and Adams at the Rev. Mr. Clark’s; I told them my 
errand, and inquired for Mr. Dawes ; they said he had not been there; I related 
the story of the two officers, and supposed that he must have been stopped, as he 
ought to have been there before me. After I had been there about half an hour, 
Mr. Dawes came ; we refreshed ourselves, and set off for Concord, to secure the 
stores, &c. there. We were overtaken by a young Dr. Prescot, whom we found 
to be a high son of liberty. I told them of the ten officers that Mr. Devens met, 
and that it was probable we might be stopped before we got to Concord ; for I 
supposed that after night, they divided themselves, and that two of them had 
fixed themselves in such passages, as were most likely to stop any intelligence 
going to Concord. I likewise mentioned, that we had better alarm all the in- 
habitants till we got to Concord; the young Doctor much approved of it, and 
said, he would stop with either of us, for the people between that and Con- 
cord knew him, and would give the more credit to what we said. We had got 
nearly half way: Mr. Dawes and the Doctor stopped to alarm the people of a 
house : | was about one hundred rods ahead, when I saw two men, in nearly the 
same situation as those oflicers were, near Charlestown. I called for the Doctor 
and Mr. Dawes to come up; in an instant I was surrounded by four ;—they had 
placed themselves in a straight road, that inclined each way; they had taken 
down a pair of bars on the north side of the road, and two of them were under a 
tree in the pasture. The Doctor being foremost, he came up; and we tried to 
get past them; but they being armed with pistols and swords, they forced us into 
the pasture ;—the Doctor jumped his horse over a low stone wall, and got to 
Concord. I observed a wood at a small distance, and made for that. When I 
got there, out started six officers, on horseback, and ordered me to dismount ;— 
one of them, who appeared to have the command, examined me, where I came 
from, and what my name was? I told him. He asked me if I was an express ? 
I answered in the affirmative. He demanded what time I left Boston? 1 told 
him; and added, that their troops had catched aground in passing the river, and 
that there would be five hundred Americans there in a short time, for I had 
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alarmed the country all the way up. He immediately rode towards those who 
stopped us, when all five of them came down upon a full gallop; one of them, 
whom I afterwards found to be a Major Mitchel, of the 5th regiment, clapped his 
pistol to my head, called me by name, and told me he was going to ask me some 
questions, and if I did not give him true answers, he would blow my brains out. 
He then asked me similar questions to those above. He then ordered me to 
mount my horse, after searching me for arms. He then ordered them to advance 
and to lead me in front. When we got to the road, they turned down towards 
Lexington. When we had got about one mile, the Major rode up to the officer 
that was leading me, and told him to give me tothe sergeant. As soon as he 
took me, the Major ordered him, if I attempted to run, or any body insulted them, 
to blow my brains out. We rode till we got near Lexington meeting-house, 
when the militia fired a volley of guns, which appeared to alarm them very 
much. The Major inquired of me how far it was to Cambridge, and if there 
were any other road? After some consultation, the Major rode up to the Ser- 
geant, and asked if his horse was tired? He answered him, he was—(He was a 
Sergeant of grenadiers, and had a small horse)—then, said he, take that man’s 
horse. [| dismounted, and the Sergeant mounted my horse, when they all rode 
towards Lexington meeting-house. I went across the burying-ground, and 
some pastures, and came to the Rev. Mr. Clark’s house, where I found Messrs. 
Hancock and Adams. I told them of my treatment, and they concluded to go 
from that house towards Woburn. I went with them, anda Mr. Lowell, who 
was a clerk to Mr. Hancock. When we got to the house where they intended to 
stop, Mr. Lowell and myself returned to Mr. Clark’s, to find what was going on. 
When we got there, an elderly n.an came in; he said he had just come from the 
tavern, that a man had come from Boston, who said there were no British troops 
coming. Mr. Lowell and myself went towards the tavern, when we met a man 
on a full gallop, who told us the troops were coming up the rocks. We after- 
wards met another, who said they were close by. Mr. Lowell asked me to go to 
the tavern with him, to get a trunk of papers belonging to Mr. Hancock. We 
went up chamber; and while we were getting the trunk, we saw the British 
very near, upon a full march. We hurried towards Mr. Clark’s house. In our 
way, we passed through the militia. There were about fifty When we had got 
about one hundred yards from the meeting-house, the British troops appeared on 
both sides of the meeting-house. In their front was an officer on horseback 
They made a short halt; when I saw, and heard, a gun fired, which appeared to 
be a pistol. Then [I could distinguish two guns, and then a continual roar of 
musquetry ; when we made off with the trunk. 

As I have mentioned Dr. Church, perhaps it might not be disagreeable to men- 
tion some matters of my own knowledge, respecting him. He appeared to be a 
high son of liberty. He frequented all the places where they met, was enceur- 
aged by all the leaders of the sons of liberty, and it appeared he was respected 
by them, though | knew that Dr. Warren had not the greatest affection for him. 
He was esteemed a very capable writer, especially in verse; and as the whig 
party needed every strength, they feared as well as courted him. Though it 
was known, that some of the liberty songs, which he composed, were parodized 
by him, in favor of the British, yet none dare charge him with it. I was a con- 
stant and critical observer of him, and I must say, that I never thought hima 
man of principle ; and I doubted much in my own mind, whether he was a real 
whig. I knew that he kept company with a Capt. Price, a half-pay British 
officer, and that he frequently dined with him and Robinson, one of the Com- 
missioners. I know that one of his intimate acquaintance asked him why he was 
so often with Robinson and Price His answer was, that he kept company with 
them on purpose to find out their plans. The day after the battle of Lexington, 
I met him in Cambridge, when he shew me some blood on his stocking, which 
he said spirted on him from aman who was killed near him, as he was urging 
the militia on. I well remember, that I arcued with myself, if a man will risque 
his life in a cause, he must be a friend to that cause ; and I never suspected him 
after, till he was charged with being a traitor. 

The same day I met Dr. Warren. He was president of the committe of safety 
He engaged me as a messenger, to do the out of doors business for that com- 
mittee; which gave mean opportunity of being frequently with them The 
Friday evening after, about sunset, I was sitting with some, or near all of that com- 
mittee, in their room, which was at Mr. Hastings’s house, in Cambridge. Dr 
Church, all at once, started up—Dr. Warren, said he, I am determined to go into 
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Boston to-morrow—(it set them all a staring)—Dr. Warren replied, Are you 
serious, Dr. Church? they will hang you if they catch you in Boston. He 
replied, I am serious, and am determined to go at all adventures. After a con- 
siderable conversation, Dr. Warren said, If you are determined, let us make some 
business for you. They agreed that he should go to get medicine for their and 
our wounded officers. He went the next morning; and I| think he zame back on 
Sunday evening. After he had told the committee how things were, I took him 
aside, and inquired particularly how they treated him. He said, that as soon as 
he got to their lines, on Boston neck, they made him a prisoner, and carried him 
to General Gage, where he was examined, and then he was sent to Gould’s bar- 
racks, and was not suffered to go home but once. After he was taken up, for 
holding a correspondence with the British, I came across Deacon Caleb Davis ;— 
we entered into conversation about him ;—he told me, that the morning Church 
went into Boston, he (Davis) received a billet for General Gage—(he then did 
not know that Church was in town)—when he got to the General's house, he 
was told, the General could not be spoke with, that he was in private witha gen- 
tleman ; that he waited near half an hour, when General Gage and Dr. Church 
came out of a room, discoursing together, like persons who had been long 
acquainted. He appeared to be quite surprised at seeing Deacon Davis there ; 
that he (Church) went where he pleased, while in Boston, only a Major Caine, 
one of Gage’s Aids, went with him. I was told by another person, whom I 
could depend upon, that he saw Church go into General Gage’s house, at the 
above time; that he got out of the chaise and went up the steps more like a man 
that was acquainted, than a prisoner. 

Some time after, perhaps a year or two, I fell in company with a gentleman 
who studied with Church; in discoursing about him, I related what I have men- 
tioned above; he said, he did not doubt that he was in the interest of the British ; 
and that it was he who informed General Gage; that he knew for certain, that a 
short time before the battle of Lexington, (for he then lived with him, and took 
care of his business and books,) he had no money by him, and was much drove 
for money ; that all at once he had several hundred new British guineas; and 
that he thought at the time, where they came from. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavored to give you a short detail of some matters, of 
which, perhaps, no persons but myself have documents or knowledge. I have 
mentioned some names which you are acquainted with; I wish you would ask 
them, if they can remember the circumstance I allude to. 

I am, Sir, with every sentiment of esteem, 
your humble servant, 
Boston Jan. 1, 1798. Paut Revere. 


After the British evacuated Boston, a regiment of artillery was raised 
for the defence of the State. In this regiment he was appointed a 
Major, and afterwards a Lieutenant-Colonel, and remained in the ser- 
vice until the peace. During all this period, he might be said to hold 
the sword in one hand, and the implements of mechanical trades in the 
other, and all of them subservient to the great cause of American 
liberty. Whenever any thing new or ingenious in the mechanical line 
was wanted for the public good, he was looked to for the consummation 
of the design. When the British left Boston, they broke the trunnions 
of the cannon at Castle William, (Fort Independence) and Washing- 
ton called on Revere to render them useful—in which he succeeded 
by means of a newly contrived carriage. 

After the peace, he resumed his business as a goldsmith. Subse- 
quently he erected an air-furnace, in which he cast church bells and 
brass cannon. Soon after this time a new era commenced in ship 
building. Hitherto all vessels had been fastened with iron. It was 
found that copper sheathing, which preserved the bottoms of vessels from 
worms, in the course of a few years destroyed the iron bolts and 
spikes ; and copper bolts and spikes were at length substituted for iron. 
This engaged his attention, and after repeated trials he succeeded in 
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manufacturing the article to his satisfaction. He then erected exten- 
sive works at Canton, in the county of Norfolk, about sixteen miles 
from Boston, for the rolling of copper as well as for the casting of brass 
guns and bells, which business is still continued by his successors—an 
incorporated company bearing his name. 

Colonel Revere was the first President of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanic Association, which was instituted in 1795—a society, 
which has embraced the principal mechanics of all professions in 
Boston, and which is prominent among the variety of benevolent and 
useful institutions which dignify and embellish the metropolis of Massa- 
chusetts. At the time of his death he was connected with many other 
philanthropic associations, in all of which he was a munificent and 
useful member. By an uncommonly long life of industry and econo- 
my, he had been able to obtain a competency in the way of property, 
and to educate a large family of children, many of whom are living to 
participate in one of the purest and most affectionate gratifications that 
a child can enjoy—the contemplation of the character of an upright, 
patriotic and virtuous father. 


HORACE IN BOSTON. 


EPODON OD. Il. 
Beatus ille qui procul negotiis. 


‘“ Happy the man, escaped from town, 
Who sits in rural snuggery down, 
And takes to cultivation.”’ 
Thus Daniel Discount pondering said, 
And shook his calculating head 
In lonely cogitation. 


“Oh! would it were my only care— 

A turnip patch an acre square ; 
A corn-field somewhat wider ; 

Ten trees that rosy apples bring, 

The large, for dumplings just the thing ; 
The smaller crabs for cider. 


“ My eye! but ’t is a glorious dream ;— 
A flock of sheep ;—a four-ox team ;— 
Fit for domestic labors ; 
A Byfield pig ;—a mongre} goose ; 
A dapple steed for private use ;— 
A donkey for my neighbors. 


“Within my whitewashed garden wall 
I ‘ll rear me kitchen greens of all 
Choice orders and conditions. 
Here pumpkins shall bedeck the ground ;— 
There, mighty cabbage heads, as sound 
As many a politician’s. 


‘“‘ String beans I'll raise, of many a class ; 
My peas in flavor shall surpass 
All gormandizing wishes ; 
And onions of astounding size 
Start iron tears from Pluto’s eyes, 
When served among his dishes 
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“« And up and down the fields I ’Il stray, 
Where lambkins frisk the livelong day, 
And pigs and poultry squabble ; 

Or round my barn-yard sauntering go, 
To hear the doughty cockerels crow, 
And valiant turkeys gobble. 


‘‘ Should I aspire in fame to shine, 
Some mammoth squash, or pig of mine, 
Than all his cousins wiser, 
May wide-spread reputation win, 
And form a wondrous “ item” in 
The Daily Advertiser. 


“ And then my dining-room shall be 

Under a shady greenwood tree ;— 
There o’er my pewter platter, 

While I courageously fall to, 

The plaintive turtle-doves shall coo, 
And bob-o-links shall chatter. 


‘‘ Give me a plain and frugal meal ;— 
A shin of beef,—a loin of veal ; 
A hoe-cake like a squatter’s ; 
Some little kickshaw stew or fry ; 
A gooseberry snap ;—a pumpkin pie ;— 
A boiled sheep’s head and trotters. 


‘* Oh for that dish to bumpkins dear ! 
Which suits all seasons of the year, 
Calm, blustering, bright or cloudy ; 
I doubt what learned Thebans call 
The same, but Yankee natives all 
Have cHRISTENED it Pan-Dowdy.* 


** With line and rod of cane-pole stout, 

I'll tickle many a simple trout, 
Which all esteem a crack fish ; 

Along the streamlet’s sunny side, 

I ’ll lay me down perdue, yet wide 
Awake as any blackfish. 


‘“* Notes, bills, deeds, bonds—I will not scan ; 
Those daily plagues of mortal man 
My eyes no more shall light on. 
All paltry pelf I now despise, 
To bear away a nobler prize— 
The best bull-calf at Brighton. 


“‘ No whims of fashion I ’ll obey, 

But dress in homespun, green or gray, 
Brown, yellow, dun or grizzle. 

No more Whitmarsh & Co. shall strait 

Lace up these limbs ; no more this pate 
Shall Bogue & Dudley frizzle. 


“ Ah! busy Boston's bustling sons ! 

Beneath blue-devils, dust and duns, 
Forever fagged and flustered,— 

A long adieu ! and so good bye, 

For lo! I’m off—as said the fly, 
When flitting from the mustard.” 


*This rustical and true Yankee dish is not now, we trow, often seen at table in Boston. 
Should any citizen be ignorant of its nature, we beg leave to inform him, on the authority of Dr. 
Dryasdust, that it is a prodigious apple-pie, with a brown crust, baked in a deep pan-unde nomen. 
Crust and contents are crushed into a chaos ; and when served up cold, as the Doctor says, credits 
Pisones, it is fit for an Archduke. 
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Thus Daniel, in poetic mood, 

Near State-street corner, pondering stood, 
Of passers-by unheedful ;— 

When lo! up steps a needy knave ; 

Pops in his hand a note to shave ;— 
Great premium for the “ needful.” 


He lifts his head—he stirs his frame— 
He scans the sum, and signer’s name, 
With gestures quite alarming. 

His air-builtscastles disappear ; 
Fifty per cent. for half a year 
Is fatter gain than farming. 


This, in a trice, dispelled the charm ; 

Daniel has never bought his farm, 
Nor thinks of it, that I know. 

And, gentle reader, well or ill, 

The hunks will cash your paper still, 
Whene er you lack the rhino 


EUROPE. NO. II. 
FRANCE. 

[In our last article on Europe, we dwelt particularily on the con- 
dition and prospects of Great-Britain, giving our first attention to her, 
on account of her past and present preponderance in the political 
balance. 

Let us look next to France, and, in comparing her power, resources, 
and political influence, with those of Britain, we shall see, strongly 
manifested, the immense importance of a wise, and, above all, an uni- 
form and permanent system of government. 

Since the development of the riches and consequent influence of 
Great-Britain, she has not ceased for a moment to shine with a bright 
and steady light among the stars of the first magnitude; except 
indeed for a season, that it paled before the meteor blaze of Irance, 
as she shot, comet-like, along her wild but brilliant path through glory 
to ruin. 

The policy of England has been always selfish, sometimes cruel, 
but ever uniform and prudent; the errors of her government have 
seldom been Jong persevered in; and it is owing to the privilege of 
close scrutiny, and free discussion, and perfect publicity, that the peo- 
ple of England have been able to keep their government from falling 
into the egregious errors, which have been committed and obstinately 
adhered to by other cabinets. 

In France, on the contrary, there has been no such system; the 
government has gone on in mal-administration, and the people never 
had part or lot in the matter, until the weight of evil became too 
heavy to be borne, and then turning on their drivers in wrath, they 
hurled them, with the car of state, into utter ruin. They learned not, 
however, wisdom from the struggle, but let others pick up the reins, 
and again bore the weight, until endurance became apparent folly. 
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With a government like that of England (bating its abuses) France 
would be the leading Continental Power ; her position, her resources, 
and the nationality of her people, would insure it. 

We say the nationality of her people, for on this depends the 
strength of a government; and not as modern politicians would have 
it, on the resources of the country, and the riches of the people. 
Look at the power, and the extent, and the influence of France, 

‘When the gloom of her glory, 

Arose, and o ershadowed the earth with her name ;” 
when her flag floated in triumph on every field, and the anti-chambers 
of the Tuilleries were filled with suppliant ambassadors from every 
court in Europe. Short as was her enjoyment of power and glory, the 
possession of it was real and undisputed ; and it requires an effort of 
the mind now to recall the extent of her dominion. ‘Take a map, not 
of Europe, but of the world; mark upon it all the places where 
French arms triumphed, and where French influence swayed, and 
there will be but here and there a spot exempt. 

Her flag streaming from the summit of the Pyramids startled sleep- 
ing Africa into life and into submission ; it was bearing on through 
Asia Minor and threatening India; her daring eagle, perched on the 
Kremlin at Moscow, saw his far off fellow soaring in triumph over the 
mountains of Portugal; while, from Rome in the south to Amsterdam 
in the north, every dome had borne her banner, and every capital held 
out to her its keys. Nor was it the mere sway of conquest; for the 
superiority conquered on the field was preserved in the cabinet ; and the 
power and influence of France was felt in every corner of the world. 

One day, when the haughty ambassador of haughty Austria was 
announced as being in waiting at the cabinet door of the Emperor of 
the French, the latter carelessly answered, ‘‘ Let him wait ;” and, in 
those three words, gave proof of the possession of more power than 
ever man swayed. 

It is a mistaken idea that France owed her conquests and her power 
merely to Napoleon ; for she has shown repeatedly that, when her gov- 
ernors will throw themselves upon the nationality of her people, it 
may become mighty among the mighty of the earth. 

With no people but the French could Napoleon have effected the 
tenth of what he did, even with his almost super-human genius ; but he 
found the materials at his hand, and his master-spirit worked them 
into a mighty engine, which he wielded with a giant strength, until he 
had overturned every thing before him. While Napoleon trusted to 
the French people, while they considered him as [ homme, he was 
irresistible; France eagerly poured forth her legions at his beck, and 
yet her population thinned not; the bones of her young men were 
bleaching on every shore, yet their parents loved not her chief the 
less; she squandered whole mines of money, yet her treasury was 
never empty ; and her manufactures, her agriculture, and her general 
interest, flourished amid the continual peal of war, and the crash of 
surrounding thrones. 

But the moment her chief left the ranks of the people, and enrolled 
himself among the kings of the earth, from that moment, they began 
to lose interest in his fate; and when he wedded Austria’s imperial 
daughter, he put away, not only Josephine, but his devoted bride—the 
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lovely France, of whose affections he was no longer the adored 
master. 

The Abbe de Pradt (whose splendid essays we would recommend, 
by the way, to every one who wishes to study European politics,) says 
of France, under the restored Bourbons, ‘‘ with a certain revenue of 
seven hundred millions (Francs) ; an increased produce of thirty mill- 
ions ; just rid of her enemies ; her fields laden with rich harvests; an 
abundant population ; an internal prosperity, growing with a giant’s 
growth ; a commerce, free to spread its sails for every corner of the 
globe ; and amid all these means of prosperity a perfect obedience to 
the laws ; citizens living in brotherly love ; the roads free from dan- 
ger; justice unimpeded in her works; what can such a country 
fear ? How ridiculous to talk of danger to a crown which is surrounded 
by such an army, and upheld by the two branches of legislature, which 
are always ready to put in motion all the powers of the nation to sup- 
port that throne, from whence flow the honors and interests which the 
citizens covet !”’ 

But the Abbe was mistaken, as all politicians mistake, when they 
measure the strength of a government, or of a country, by the amount 
of its riches and resources, or by the degree of its prosperity ; and the 
people of France, turning upon their government in their wrath, have 
prostrated the works of all the sovereigns of Europe, and hurled from 
his throne a king, who seemed upheld by foreign as well as domestic 
bayonets. 

The resources of France are immense, and the patriotism, the na- 
tionality of Frenchmen, is so sincere, that, in such times and under 
such excitement as that of the Republic, or under such a leader as 
Napoleon, or in such a cause as the revolution of July, they are capa- 
ble, not only of sweeping every thing before them, but of making sacri- 
fices and enduring sufferings before which other nations would shrink. 

We talk of our patriotism, and devotion to our form of government; 
but methinks, if our ports were closed by an embargo, and we called 
upon to support an army of an hundred thousand men, it would not be 
many years, nor many months, before some would begin to cry, ‘ Let 
a king, or let Satan himself rule over us, but let us be delivered from 
this load of taxes.’’ A government is strong or weak, according to the 
readiness of the people to give to it the sinews of war. 

The French people are among the most intelligent in the world, and 
though their boast of being at the head of civilization, is a vain one, 
there are many circumstances which seem to justify it. But with all 
their natural intelligence, with the help of that continual blaze of light 
which has been pouring out from Paris over her departments, her 
peasantry are exceedingly deficient in acquired knowledge, and far 
behind those of England in acquaintance with, and enjoyment of, those 
comforts and conveniences of life, which mark the degree of civiliza- 
tion of a people. ‘There is about the Frenchman, however, of what- 
ever class, a natural tact, a savoir faire, which distinguishes him from 
every other man. ‘The Germans, the Dutch, and others, are infinitely 
better educated than the French; and in Prussia, particularly, the 
wide diffusion of knowledge, by the means of public schools, makes 
the people superior to the French, as far as acquirements of mere 
school knowledge goes ; but then a Frenchman, with all his ignorance, 
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is more a man of the world, than the rest of them, and will appear the 
better. 

A German will give you a learned account of a hat; he will tell you 
its name in all tongues, the origin of its use, the various modes of 
making it and wearing it in different countries; yet for his life, he 
cannot wear it gracefully on his head, or take it off without clawing it 
with both hands; while the Frenchman, who only knows that his 
chapeau is a chapeau, handles it and wears it as an ornament, and not 
like the German, as a burden. 

This trivial comparison will explain much that is of greater impor- 
tance in the different character of the different nations. 

The French are called the politest people in the world, and justly, 
too; it is not, however, that the French gentleman is more, or even so 
much a finished gentleman as the polished Englishman; but it is 
that every Frenchman is a gentleman, and that politeness which in 
other countries is confined to certain classes, in France extends down 
to the very canaille. In France one is seldom insulted ; but even if 
he is, there will be dash of gentility in the manner of doing even an 
ungenteel thing. 

The French are vain, sensitive, generous, fickle, and easily acted 
upon by circumstances ; and the strangely opposite opinions which 
are held of their courage, can only be reconciled by a study of their 
character ; for while some, who have seen their fiery charges up to the 
mouths of blazing batteries, hold them to be the bravest of the brave ; 
others, with good opportunity of observation, greatly underrate their 
courage. The single Frenchman is seldom a bravo; he will not court 
danger for danger’s sake, nor, like the Turk, stand stubbornly still 
and be hacked to pieces, when he might fly or yield. But he is easily 
animated ; he is full of esprit de corp; he loves his country—her glory 
is his own glory; and, when with his regiment and cheered on by a 
chief he loves, he will raise his hurrah, and rush heedless upon any 
danger. But the day is gone by when physical courage or physical 
force could render a nation great ; a new era has commenced, a new 
career is opening to greatness, and let us see what are the chances of 
France for success in the race. 

She has thirty millions of people, speaking the same tongue, profess- 
ing the same religion, and all devotedly attached to her welfare and 
glory ; she has a rich soil, great internal resources, and a flourishing 
commerce. Henry IV. Louis XIV. and Napoleon have shown what 
she could do when properly guided ; and the very eminence which she 
attained under the latter has been the cause of her degradation and 
abasement by the other nations of Europe, who can never forgive her 
for having made them tremble and quail before her, and will never 
willingly see her great and preponderant ; and, as long as the powers 
that be, continue to be, France must hold a secondary rank in Europe. 

When Napoleon fell, France sunk in the scale of importance ; her 
population from forty-two millions (the census under the empire) was 
reduced to thirty: her territory was contracted into dangerously 
narrow limits; her capital was left exposed to the north-eastern 
frontier ; her revenue was reduced from eleven hundred millions to six 
hundred ; and she was loaded with a shameful tribute to pay the ex- 
penses of those armies which had conquered her. 
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Bat from 1815 to 1830, France enjoyed uninterrupted tranquility ; 
her domestic industry and foreign commerce were greatly developed ; 
and an immense progress was made in the spread of liberal ideas. 
The principles of liberty and the manner of representation became 
fully understood ; and only an hour before the signing of the fatal 
ordonnances of July, the French people were in the enjoyment of as 
great a degree of liberty as was desirable; they were slowly but surely 
gaining more and more concessions from the crown, and the best patriot 
could not have desired a sudden change, so certain was the final ac- 
quirement of completely free institutions. But in a rash moment 
Charles attempted, by an arbitrary stretch of power, to wrest back from 
the people the privileges they had been so long in gaining ; they re- 
sisted—he brought up his armed force—this was crushed—he was 
exiled, and France, left without a chief, without the shadow even of 
authority, had free choice of her future government. 

There is no doubt that, at that moment, the wishes of the great 
majority of Frenchmen would have been for the establishment of a 
federative republic, had they not feared to bring down the wrath 
of Europe, or to raise up among themselves new Murats and Robe- 
spierres ; the remembrance of the horrors of the old revolution hung, 
nightmare-like, about them, and they feared to trust themselves in a 
situation where the wildest passions might be let loose ; and, listening 
to prudence rather than inclination, they decided for royalty in the 
person of the head of the younger branch of Bourbons. 

Lafayette was mainly instrumental in making this arrangement; he 
had the destinies of France in his hands; he was urged and intreated 
to declare for the Republic, of which he would have been proclaimed 
the head. The old hero hesitated—his judgement told him that it 
would be the safer course for France to declare for Louis Philippe, 
though his own heart was for a republic ; and when he had concluded 
that his popularity* would not suffer, he stretched out his hand, and 
placed the crown on the head of him who has worn it so ingloriously 
and so unworthily. 

Here was an error in judgement of which the old general has lived 
to be convinced, and of which he has heartily repented. He did not 
even obtain in Europe any credit for the patriotic and disinterested 
part of his motives; for all the republicans and liberals deserted him 
during a season; they said, ‘‘ Behold the man who has preached and 
fought for liberty, who has always declared himself an admirer of re- 
publican institutions, and a republican at heart, and now, at the only 
moment of his life when he could have made his country a republic, 
he turns his back on his principles, and declares for royalty.” 

Had Lafayette been as great as he is good, had he had but half the 
eve of a Napoleon, he might have foreseen the effects of the Revolu- 
tion of July upon Europe ; he might have put France at the head of 
an irresistible torrent of public feeling, and made her the liberator and 
the benefactor of an enthralled Continent. 

Had France declared for a republic, the other powers would, or 
would not, have marched upon her. If they had been rash enough to 


* Jefferson, that keen observer of human nature, said of Lafayette—** The man has a perfectly 
canine appetite for popularity ?? and this appetite seems to grow with what it feeds upon ; never was 
one so pampered, or less satiated. 
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have done so, there would have been arush of half a million of French- 
men across the frontiers, their hearts burning with the recollections of 
the former conquest and degradation of their country, and their nerves 
strung to iron with the thought of the glory to have been gained in 
such a cause as that of liberty, and the defence of their country. ‘They 
would have been received with open arms in Belgium, in Germany, in 
Poland, in Hungary, and in Switzerland ; the flap of a tri-colored flag 
would have aroused Italy—the tap of a drum would have awakened 
Spain—the people of England would have cheered them on with a cry 
of Bravo! and every throne of Europe would have shaken, if not fallen, 
before the shock of the wild torrent, which would have spread north- 
ward toward the strong hold of despotism. 

It matters not that the army was not organized,—there were the 
men, and the hearts, and the arms ; they were full of fiery zeal; they 
had the cheering sympathy of every people with them, and a simulta- 
neous eruption, in every part of Europe, would have found the govern- 
ments totally unprepared. 

But suppose the powers had not marched upon France, would she 
not then have had all she has now, when, after being juggled and hum- 
bugged into a sacrifice of every thing, even the national honor, for the 
sake of keeping the peace, she is not yet sure of it? 

The great error, however, of Lafayette, was not in declaring for 
Louis Philippe, but in clinging so long to him. The programme of 
the Hotel de Ville ought to have been followed up by a disavowal of 
the treaty of Vienna and its consequences; the Rhine should have 
been demanded as the frontier boundary of France; the disgraceful 
conditions annexed to the treaties should have been rejected ; France 
should have spoken boldly to the other powers; she should have said 
to them, ‘‘ Do thus, and thus, or I will stretch out over your people 
a wand, which shall raise a storm more terrible than you have yet 
known.” 

She should not have gone to war; no! but she should have dictated 
the peace, and not have begged for it; and she should not have per- 
mitted the storms in Belgium, and Brunswick, and Poland, and Italy, 
to have passed over without profiting by them. 

But the powers frightened her, while they were trembling themselves, 
and made her beg for what they hardly dared to hope she would accede 
to. Louis Philippe was in terror, aud France, who held in her hand 
the destinies of Europe, was seen demeaning herself to the other 
powers, humbly begging pardon for having made a disturbance, and 
promising to keep quiet, provided they would allow her to retain the 
king she had selected. 

Lafayette then began to waver ; he could not go heart and hand with 
the king, yet he would not abandon him ; and, thus fluctuating, he lost 
his popularity with a great part of the nation, and at the same time he 
lost the confidence of the king. But the old hero was too much of a 
Frenchman to hesitate long, and he soon declared to the king, that his 
feelings and his principles would not allow him to give even a tacit con- 
sent to measures which were so weak, so foolish, so anti-national, and 
so completely opposed to the spirit of the Revolution of July ;—in his 
own words, he ‘‘ abandoned the king.” 

VOL. 1 4] 
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Since thattime his popularity has been increasing ; his candid avowal 
that he had been deceived, and that he knew his error, and his recent 
bold opposition in the Chamber of Deputies, have won him back the 
love of all his old partizans; and were it not that this returning feeling 
is accompanied with an idea that he is becoming superannuated, we 
should say that the measure of his greatness and glory is not yet full, 
that still higher destinies await him, and that republican France 
will yet proclaim him the ‘‘ Chief of her choice.” 

As we said, the revolution of July, and its stupendous results in 
Europe, gave France an opportunity of resuming her stand as a 
leading power, and of dictating the terms of their existence to 
most of the other States; and we believe this will be evident when 
one considers that the neutrality at least of England was certain ; that 
her government never would have dared to declare against the cause of 
liberty ; and that Russia was kept so long at bay by poor Poland, not 
only without any help, but even when she was so shamefully cheated 
and persecuted by Prussia and Austria. 

And who could France have feared but Russia or England? Would 
Prussia have dared move a finger? Her Rhine Provinces would have 
declared for France in a day, and Polish Prussia would have been 
made to arm in a month. Would Austria have moved? ‘There 
was Italy, and Hungary, and Gallicia, ready to secede from her, and 
join the cause of liberty at the first call. 

But the opportunity was lost; the pusillanimous and avaricious 
Philippe has sacrificed every thing to keep his seat in peace, and 
France must look for a new era and for new events, before she can 
take the lead in European politics; and we shall see that there is every 
probability of such an era soon commencing, and of such events soon 
occurring ; but let us first look at the internal state of France, and the 
strength of the present government. 

Never was revolution less looked for than that of July; and the as- 
tonishment of the perpetrators of it, at their own success, could only 
have been equalled by that of Charles X. at finding himself shut out of 
the Tuilleries, or of Philippe on being ushered into it. 

No party was prepared for the event, and none rallied quick enough 
to take advantage of it. We recollect the embarrassment of General 
Gerard and others, when they came out with their uniforms on the 
third day, and joined the victorious people; on being pressed to cry 
Vive la Republique, they parried it, and avoided compromising them- 
selves by shouting, ‘‘ Vive la Charte.” 

The cries of Vive Napoleon deux were few and faint, except when 
the people caught a glimpse of the Column of the Place Vendome, or 
some other monument of the glory of “Tue Man.” 

But no one thought of Louis Philippe, and, when they finally united 
in his favor, it was from a prudential regard to the rest of Europe, and 
in the belief of a paradoxical and almost absurd doctrine of a ‘throne 
surrounded by republican institutions.” When Lafayette embraced 
Philippe, on the Balcony of the Hotel de Ville, and said, ‘‘ Voila la 
meilleure des republiques,” the credulous people believed what their 
credulous favorite asserted. 

Seldom has a monarch ascended a throne under more auspicious 
circumstances ; seldom was one more popular, and never had one a 
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more glorious opportunity of wreathing his crown with imperishable 
laurels, than was presented to Louis Philippe. How he has neglected 
this opportunity, and degraded his country, and entirely lost his popu- 
larity, is evident to the observers of the state of France. By his milk- 
and-water policy, the impulse given to the country by the revolution of 
July, has been completely paralyzed, and that great event 

“Stat nominis umbra.” 

He is now popular with no party but the immediate dependants on 
government ; and all that keeps him on the throne is the subdivision of 
parties, which prevents any one from gaining the ascendency. 

The French are fickle, and, it is supposed, delight in political 
changes ; but this is not the case, and the vast majority of respectable 
bourgeois, the class which has now the sway, are so fearful of any 
change that they prefer to bear the arbitrary measures of a govern- 
ment they dislike, rather than run the risk of anarchy and confusion. 
The often recurring disturbances in France, arise not merely from 
fickleness or political discontent, for, with the exception of the last, they 
were without political views ; and if the Carlist party has been able to 
do so much to embarrass the government, was it not a certain proof of 
the existence of great causes of complaint? It is ridiculous to say that 
continual revolts in a country are solely the works of foreign emissaries ; 
there must be causes of complaint, and grievances to redress. Let 
emissaries attempt to work among our population, and what would 
they get for their labor ? 

When the horizon was illuminated every night in England, by the 
blazing of the corn-ricks, it was attributed merely to the wickedness 
of the men engaged, and it was attempted to remedy the evil by dun- 
geons, and transportations, and gibbets, without trying to remove the 
cause of the evil in the discontent of the people. Let a barn be burned 
every night in a week in the United States, and see how long it will be 
before the population turns out en masse, and finds the incendiaries, 
though they should hide with the beasts of the forests. The watch- 
word of the workmen of Lyons, when they revolted, explains the secret 
of most of the troubles in France ; they cried, ‘‘ We will have work and 
live, or we will fight and die.” 

There is now in France a degree of misery which has seldom been 
felt in that country; it exists in all classes, from the merchant down to 
the porter; and its true cause is to be found in the want of confidence 
in the permanence of government. ‘The political atmosphere is filled 
with clouds, foreboding a storm; the people perceive it, and though 
they now and then get a glimpse of blue sky, they never see their hori- 
zon clear. Consequently, no one will untie his purse-strings for more 
than the supply of hisimmediate wants ; and the same feeling, existing 
in the rest of Europe, re-acts upon the foreign commerce of the country. 
The expenses of the government are enormously great ; the army which 
robs the country of several hundred thousand of its best workmen, 
makes it support them as drones; the civil list is higher than under the 
empire even, and there are few departments where the direct taxation 
does not exceed eighteen per cent. on the capital. 

Wages are exceedingly low, and every chief town of a department has 
an immense number of strong, hearty men, whom it is obliged to fur- 
nish with work at ten sous per day, in order to keep them froiw 
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starving; some towns of fifty thousand inhabitants have fifteen hun- 
dred individuals in this condition ; and these not common paupers, but 
men whom the pressure of the times has deprived of employment and 
reduced to want. Where there is great political discontent it requires 
but physical want to create disturbances, and it is this want which has 
caused them in France. Frenchmen are tired of political changes, 
they dread anarchy, and it is much to their credit that they have 
refrained from excesses when they had the power in their hands. The 
fact is, the people have improved more rapidly within the last twenty 
years than could be imagined by those who have not visited them. 
Compare the conduct of the mob who rushed through the magnificent 
gallery of the Louvre in July, and wrote on the walls, “‘ respect aux 
chefs d@ocuvres d art,” with that of the howling mass of human brutes 
who brought the unfortunate Louis a prisoner into Paris, and you would 
not believe them to have been of the same race. 

There is nothing like times of tumult and revolution to brighten the 
faculties of a nation ; for, by putting all its thinking power into intense- 
ly interesting action, it forces men to think of and learn a thousand 
things, about which they never would have troubled themselves in a 
state of peace and security. And France has been so constantly on 
the qui vive, for the last forty years, that her people have learned most 
useful lessons. The very fear, which they themselves entertain of a 
repetition of the horrors of the old revolution, is a good guaranty 
against their recurrence; and their rapid improvement in an under- 
standing of the duties of electors is preparing them to perform their 
duty as republicans, when the course of events shall bring about the 
inevitable result of the present workings of the European political 
cauldron. 

France is at heart republican ; every man, less than forty years of 
age, has a penchant for republicanism, and is fully convinced that, when 
admissible, it is the best form of government. 

The Bonapartists are fast disappearing from the earth; and even 
were it possible for their chief to return from the shades, or his son to 
seize his mantle, he would find the majority of electors firmly resolved 
never to support a despotism like his; they will not be yoked like 
horses, to draw any car, though it were the car of victory and glory. 

The Carlists, or Henry Fifth-ists, are few, and would be fewer still, 
were it not for the great dislike to Louis Philippe; they consist, how- 
ever, of the old and uninfluential, and will soon be without influence, 
unless put into power by a crusade of the allies against liberty. 

The other parties are not worth consideration, and the temporary 
success of either of those we have named depends upon events beyond 
their own control, and independent of their own efforts. There is, 
however, one thing which we consider inevitable—the final establish- 
ment of a republic in France ; and it appears to us it can be shown 
from the continual tendency of political events, every one of which 
is making it more and more feasible, and more and more desirable. 

Louis Philippe has not energy and character enough to make a 
manly or Aingly resistance to the spread of liberal principles ; but he 
has Aeld back with all his might, and never ceded any thing but 
through the fear of having it wrested from him. Notwithstanding his 
opposition, however, great advances have been made, and several 
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severe blows have been given to the rotten old system. The abolition 
of the hereditary peerage is one of the most important of these, and 
may be considered as preparatory to the complete annihilation of the 
whole peerage. We will venture to say, that in ten years the Chamber 
will not exist, even though the present system should continue. It is 
now universally understood in France, that a man canno more be born 
a legislator than he can be born a lawyer or a physician; and that itis 
absurd to confine the choice of legislators to any one class of men ; and 
the time is gone by when any thing, which the whole people condemn 
as absurd in theory, can long be continued in practice. 

‘Ihe extension of the elective franchise was another important ad- 
vance, made in the siege of the strong hold of despotism ; an advance, 
which, while it brought the assailants nearer the point to be won, in- 
creased their ranks from eighty to two hundred thousand voters. It is 
only preparatory, however, to others, for Frenchmen will not long en- 
dure that a man shall pay forty dollars direct taxation, in order to be 
able to vote for his own representative in the Chamber of Deputies ; 
or that he and his neighbors may not elect the most distinguished, and 
learned, and patriotic of their fellow-citizens to the Chamber, unless 
that citizen pays one hundred dollars of direct taxes. ‘They may not 
indeed call for universal suffrage, but they will ere long demand that 
every citizen, who has his hearth and his household goods, the Penates of 
his affections, at stake on the public weal, (the misnamed ’ potwollopers sof 
England) should have a voice in the election of the guardians of the state. 

It is apparent from the forbearance of the French people with the 
illiberal and anti-national policy of a king, the creature of their own 
creation, that they have made great advances in political prudence ; 
and, from their steady adherence to the constitutional measures for 
preserving and extending their own rights, that they have made like 
advances in political wisdom and reflecting patriotism ; they have borne 
what they would not have borne forty years ago, in order to preserve 
the public peace ; and they have done what they would not then have 
known how to have done, to acquire and secure abstract but important 
rights. ‘They are every day approaching that state of political sound- 
ness which will capacitate them for the exercise of the rights of free- 
men, and that political discernment which will enable them to guard 
those rights from usurpers. If France should continue for years in her 
present state of political uneasiness and anxiety, it will not, perhaps, be 
eventually disadvantageous to her as a nation, for she is undergoing 
the best of political training, in the best of schools, viz. a season of 
uncertainty about the present, and of anxiety about the future. As 
long as the future condition of a country is uncertain, so long will the 
thoughts and the energies of patriots be directed to the consideration 
of it, and so long will the public mind be eagerly seeking for political 
light, and discussing the advantages of various systems ; but let things 
once settle down into a state of certainty, let men come to the conclu- 
sion that the destinies of their country are fixed, for a century, beyond 
the reach of any efforts of their own, and they will relapse into politi- 
cal indifference; and indifference to any subject inevitably begets 
ignorance of it. 

Let France become politically wise, and she must become politically 
great. We have seen what immense resources she has in the great 
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nationality of her people ; we have seen to what a height of power and 
glory she has been raised when these resources were called out by that 
nationality ; and we may see, in the present and future condition of 
Europe, how important a part she will be called to act. 

It is a common remark that Europe is on the eve of great events, 
and important changes; yet it is doubtful whether many of us form to 
ourselves an adequate idea of the momentous consequences of that strug- 
gle, of whose commencement the very next ship may possibly bring us 
news. Could we crowd all the important events of history into one 
great question, it would hardly be so interesting to individual man in 
Europe, or so influential on the future destinies of the human race, as 
the mighty one now at stake ; it is a question, on the decision of which 
depends not alone the condition of the Frenchman, the Spaniard, the 
Italian, or the German; not alone the interests of the hundreds of mill- 
ions of Europe, but of the thousands of millions of the habitable globe ; 
not the condition of mankind, for our short day alone, but during the 
long ages of futurity. 

Yes! the first gun fired in France, the first sword drawn in Germa- 
ny, may be the signal for a struggle, on the issue of which will depend 
the future condition of the Laplander and the Hottentot, of the Malay 
and the Zealander, and of the myriads who inhabit the wide space be- 
tween them. 

It is of mighty moment, indeed, whether Europe shall continue te 
groan under the load of standing armies, whose numbers are to be 
stated only by millions of men ; and the burden of standing debts, which 
can be counted only by tens of thousands of millions of dollars ; but it 
is of mightier moment still, to decide whether the strength and resour- 
ces of each country are to be seized upon by governments, who hold 
the advancement of the people in knowledge and civilization and po- 
litical well-being to be incompatible with their own stability—govern- 
ments, whose armies are supported, and whose revenues are raised, not 
with a view to the good of the people, but to the security and power of 
the throne. 

Such, we say, are the great questions at issue in the coming struggles 
in Europe ; and whether the powers that be shall act wisely and hold 
back the rights of the people only as long as the progress of liberalism 
will allow them to do it in safety to themselves ; or whether they will 
boldly unfurl the flag of despotism, and commence a crusade against free- 
dom; France is destined, in either case, to exercise an immense influ- 
ence in the struggle. 

We could wish for her years of peace and prosperity, that she might 
gather more strength for the contest ; and it might be better for Europe 
that it were delayed if the powers were not pursuing a system so dan- 
gerous, because so able—they remained quiet while the enthusiasm 
kindled by the Revolution of July was burning in every bosom ; but 
they have been improving every moment since that event, to throw dis- 
credit upon it; and now that the evil position, into which the abuse of 
that revolution seems to have thrown France, is apparent to Europe ; now 
that the Frenchman is quiet, and the Italian despairing, and the Ger- 
man is discouraged, and the Pole Is bleeding and bound ,.—now the y 
are coming out with their infamous attempts to arrest the march of 
mind 
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When the struggle shall commence, be the first sword drawn in 
Germany, or elsewhere, France will not belong in putting herself at 
the head of that great European party, of which, as she was the founder, 
so she has long been morally the leader; and if those who manage her 
destinies shall be adequate to their high post, we shall witness her 
triumphant progress to the attainment of the first rank in the future 
order of states. 

About the final issue of the coming contest between the two great 
principles which divide Europe, we have little doubt; for as surely as 
water runneth downward, or flame riseth upward, so surely shall the 
light of truth disseminate itself; but we have misgivings and fears 
about the beginning of the struggle, about the apparent cause of the 
strife—the battle-cry of the parties. Ifthe monarchs can force the lib- 
erals of France or Germany to a pitched battle for some point of sec- 
ondary importance, or in some cause not generally interesting and 
popular, they will beat them; but God grant that their hearts may be 
hardened, and their understandings darkened, and some stroke like the 
mad ordonnances of Charles the Tenth be attempted, and then shall we 
see one wide and general resistance ; then will kingdom cry aloud to 
far-off kingdom, and people echo back the rallying word of people, 
and nation stretch out the helping hand to nation ; and then shall the 
Holy Alliance of men be formed against the unholy league of kings— 
and if God prosper the right, the earth shall be rid of its oppressors. 


DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN A COFFIN AND A DIAMOND RING, ON THE FINGER OF A CORPSE 


Coffin. Brieutr diamond! though half hid 
By the darkness of my lid, 

I see thee sparkle through the gloom. 

Fair inmate of a noxious tomb, 

Say, wherefore hast thou met so sad a doom ? 


Diamond. Tama thing of earth; 

Darkness gave me birth ; 

For ages | lay shining, 

Undisturbed, and ne er repining, 

Midst heaps of undistinguished stones, 

Nor knew that I was fair, 

Till carried into upper air 

By swarthy men, who toiled with sighs and groans, 
And joyed to see me sparkling there. 

Now, on Beauty’s finger, 

Here I fundly linger, 

And when she turns to dust, 

As earth-born beings must, 

Still shall I glitter on -without decay or rust 

But thou, who once hast stood 

The monarch of the wood, 

Unscathed by summer lightning, unharmed by winter flood, 
Say, wherefore art thou here? 


Coffin. ‘To guard the ashes of the fair and good 
Methought thou wert a tear, 
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Or drop of morning dew, 

Like those which gleamed on flowers that grew 
Beneath my verdant shade, 

Which peasant girl and village maid 

Would cull, their waving locks to braid. 


Diamond. The night is long, the vault is cold ; 
Say, hast thou no story old, 

To while away the lonely hours, 

Which we must now together pass, 

Of maiden, in her leafy bowers, 

Whose eyes like her’s now dim,—alas! 

Ev'n while I speak, the finger grows so small 
And shrunk, that from her mouldering hand [ fall 


Coffin. See! the moon shines cold and clear 
Through the coffin-chinks ;—how drear 
These dismal charnel-vaults appear! 

Sunk and pale is Beauty’s brow ; 

The eye once bright is joyless now ; 

The reptiles twine their lengthening fold 
O’er her locks of waving gold— 

Ah me! each fair and fairy tress 

Which I have seen her love caress! 


Diamond. And was it then beneath thy shade 
That Julia and her Edward strayed ? 

Art thou the dark majestic Yew 

Where these lovers fond and true,—— 


Coffin. Beneath my shade her childhood grew ; 
[ was their trysting-tree—and now her grave 
But art*thou, then, that pledge he gave 

When leaving her to tempt the wave, 

Bright Diamond ! and when he took 

Thee from his finger, what a look 

Of speechless tenderness on her he cast ! 

That look—that fond embrace—it was the last ! 


Diamond. Methinks I see them now— 

He kissed her pale cold brow, 

And then he fled. Ay, I remember well, 

Her hair was heavy with the dew that fell 
From off thy branches—then the storm 
Pierced through thy leaves, and drenched her senseless form 
At morn she wandered forth, all wan and pale, 
And then her tears and kisses fell like hail 
Upon me—as the pledge of him 

For whom she wept, until her eyes grew dim. 
Fair Julia! and is it meet 

That thou art in thy winding-sheet, 

A heap of senseless clay, 

Whilst he, whom thou hast loved, is far away 


Coffin. Hark! 
Through the chapel cold and dark 
I hear the sound of coming feet. 


Diamond. Rejoice! 
It is her lover's voice 


Coffin. He comes! his sighs and groans 
Echo through the vaulted stones. 
Stretch’d along the coffin-lid 

Where his Julia’s form is hid, 

He lies 
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Diamond. And now they carry him away 
To upper air. 


Coffin. Alas! the light of day 

Will scon be darkened to his eyes ; 

I know it by the broken sighs 

That heaved from out his inmost soul. 


Diamond. List! ’t is the toll 

Of the midnight bell—hark to its chime ! 
Midnight again—we take no note of time, 
While here we lie, 

Till time shall be lost in eternity. 

Now the requiem, slowly pealing, 
Torches glance, the vault revealing. 


Coffin. Lo! another guest they bring 

Yor the reptile’s banqueting. ~ 

Listen to the words they sing: 

** One tomb the lovers’ ashes shall inclose, 
They loved in life, in death they shall repose 
Together.”’ 


Diamond. And now no stormy weather 
Shall drive from thy protecting shade, 
This fond youth and tender maid 

Now they are together laid,— 

Fallen monarch of the grove! 


Coffin Emblem of undying love ! 

Diamond bright! 

How fair thou seemest, 

Like a star in dusky night, 

As through the dark thou gleamest, 
Turning the gloomy sepulchre to light ! 
Diamond. Happier here, a prouder gem, 
Than glistening on the diadem, 

Of Eastern queen— 

And thou—dost thou regret the forest green ? 


Coffin. 1 was their trysting-tree—behold me now their grave— 
{ proudly hold the ashes of the fair and brave. i ks ee 


COMMENCEMENT. 


Tus holiday of our colleges having just passed, we cannot forbear 
dwelling a moment upon the interesting associations and emotions 
which its return is calculated to awaken. ‘These are peculiar, and 
often almost indescribable. They do not partake of the national 
character of some or the domestic character of others of our few days 
of relaxation from the pursuits of life. And, although our seminaries 
of learning are so intimately connected with our national respectability 
and prosperity, as being the nurseries of the future men upon whom 
these are to depend, that no one can feel indifferent on an occasion, 
when so many young men leave the pupilage of academic halls, to go 
into the world, and to take their places in the arena of life ; yet it is to 
him who has himself gone out from one of these seminaries, with the 
fresh hopes and spirit of youth, and who returns to visit his alma 
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mater with the experience of years upon his head, that Commence- 
ments have an interest, that it is easier to feel than describe. 

The associations awakened in such minds are mingled with pleasure 
and pain. It is painfully pleasant to visit scenes of former happiness, 
and be conscious that we can never enjoy them again. The heart 
will throb when the eye gazes on familiar and long-cherished objects 
which are consecrated by early joys, when we see around these 
objects the strange changes that time brings over all things, and find 
these spots profaned, as it were, by the foot of the stranger, that heeds 
not our emotions when we come to what was once our hearts’ home, and 
find but an echo to respond to our greeting. ‘There are few moments 
in this dull journey of life more sacred than those when long-severed 
friends meet and recall the feelings that bound them together in former 
days; and yet there is a pang which the tongue cannot utter, awakened 
in the breast of a class-mate, by the bleached locks and the tottering 
step of age, or even the manly vigor of middle life, which have taken 
the place of the young, elastic form of one, with whom he has recently 
parted, on the threshold of that world, on whose stage they have 
been performing their parts. 

We do not believe that any one ever revisited the scenes of his 
college life, after a lapse of years, on Commencement Day, without 
many if not all the associations to which we have alluded. 

Nor are the reflections of an ingenuous mind scarcely less painfully 
interesting, when they reach beyond its own emotions, and rest upon 
the future destinies of the principal actors on these occasions—the 
young men who are leaving college with the high hopes and aspi- 
rations peculiar to their period of life. The memory irresistibly goes 
back to the day when we ourselves bid adieu to collegiate restraints 
and discipline. We recall the hopes which we then cherished, the 
promises that awaited us in our career, the bright sun that was over 
us, and the brilliant flowers that decked our pathway, and a spirit like 
that of prophecy comes over us. We read in our own fates the 
destiny of the light-hearted young man before us; we see the cloud 
gathering, which is to obscure the bright heaven above him, we feel 
for him the chilling frost that is to nip the fair flowers around him, 
and we see his brow overcast, and his heart sinking at the fading 
away of his fondest hopes, and the crushing of his noblest aspirations. 
We see him living in a fancied world of his own creation, and mourn 
to think how soon this frost-work of the imagination will dissolve, how 
soon he must encounter the rough passages of life that are now hid 
from his vision, and grapple with difficulties where he least expects 
them. 

There is an influence in these holidays, which does not exhaust 
itself in the individual recollections and associations which they thus 
awaken, and which gives them a decided importance in regulating our 
national character. ‘The incentives which are offered to the student 
to deserve and win the honors and applause, which merit, on these 
occasions, is sure tocommand, have no small influence upon his ‘habits 
of industry and application during his college life, and these lay the 
foundation for his future usefulness and respectability. We will not 
stop to discuss the question, how far competition is a proper means of 
promoting application and effort on the part of the student ; but while 
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we are constituted as we are, we should regret to see collegiate honors 
and rewards discontinued, or the approbation of the most intelligent 
portion of the community cease to excite a laudable emulation in the 
minds of the young. 

But it is not alone upon the students of our colleges that these 
annual holidays possess a salutary influence. Few are so obtuse as 
not to be affected by associations, which they are calculated to awaken. 
Who, for instance, can visit the venerable seat of our University, on a 
commencement day, without recalling the names and virtues of those 
worthies, who have illustrated that institution, the age in which they 
lived, and their country. Who can be unmindful that men, whose 
names they have learned to reverence, once started from the same 
goal, and were actuated by the same hopes and the same impulses as 
those who are now about to go out into the world? and who can fail 
thereby more fully to appreciate the institutions of a country, which 
open to genius and industry a sure avenue to distinction, however 
humble their origin or feeble its patronage. 

These holidays are, moreover, calculated to produce a more imme- 
diate and salutary effect upon the literature and literary men of our 
country, than even upon the general mass of the community; and, if 
they were more generally resorted to, the effect would be more obvi- 
ously felt. ‘The truth is, there is little, if any, of what may be called 
literary spirit, diffused in the community. ‘There is far too little of 
that esprit de corps, which ought to distinguish our literary and scien- 
tific men. ‘They are all too much engaged in the business and politics 
and controversies of the day, to have time to cherish this feeling, or to 
have opportunities to indulge it. in the strife of contending parties, 
in the prosecution of rival or uncongenial pursuits, they forget that 
there is a republic of letters, of which they ought to claim and exer- 
cise the rights of citizenship ; and something is wanted to draw them 
away from the jarring and absorbing scenes of the world’s business, 
to the quiet walks of literature, or the peaceful and soothing pursuits 
of science. ‘hey want the sympathy of kindred souls, to draw them 
hither. It requires more than the ordinary effort of human judge- 
ment to withdraw from that in which all around us are engaged as the 
chief good, and there are few, if any, occasions in our country, where 
the kindred sympathies of literary men can be awakened or revived, if 
they be not the literary festivals of our colleges. If they would come 
together there more generally than they now do, society would feel its 
effect in a most sensible degree. They would forget, for the time 
being, the animosities of political or polemical strife. Like the citi- 
zens of Greece, at their games, they would come together in peace 
and as friends; and part, better men, better citizens, and better 
Christians. We all know how much the public feeling is controled by 
the often silent influence of our literary men through the press and 
popular assemblies, and if, by any means, the asperities of feeling 
which are now too often allowed to escape in the disputes and dis- 
cussions in which such men engage, could be softened down or oblit- 
erated, we repeat, society would feel its effect most sensibly in all its 
relations. 

Literary men owe a duty to themselves on this subject, which they 
can easily appreciate upon a moment’s reflection: but they owe a duty 
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to their country in relation to it, which they should never disregard, 
though it may not be so obvious to the mind. 

To the descendants of the pilgrims, we need not say, that our sys- 
tem of government, our happiness as men, and our prosperity as a 
nation, is based upon the intelligence of the people. Nor need we 
labor to show how far this depends upon the condition of our schools 
and colleges. But in this country, every thing is controled by public 
sentiment. If this becomes mis-directed, consequences the inost dis- 
astrous may ensue, and, if we might allude to the present administra- 
tion of our government, we might add, have ensued already. Some- 
thing more is necessary in order to any institution of society having its 
proper influence here, than that it should be good. ‘To produce its 
desired effect, it requires the aid and support of the public will in its 
favor. In many of our towns, our system of common schools, the 
most perfect of any that has ever yet been devised, is almost inoper- 
ative, because the public attention is not properly awakened to the 
subject. And so it would be with our colleges, if their friends were 
to cease to manifest an interest in their prosperity. Fashion, in our 
country, holds too sovereign a sway over the destinies of the nation, 
and nothing would sooner or more effectually strike a fatal blow at the 
prosperity of an institution, than to let it sink into disregard. If, 
therefore, we would have our colleges what they ought to be, they 
should not only be properly endowed, but no friend of literature should 
treat them with indifference or neglect. ‘They need not only the 
public money, but the public countenance. Those, who have never 
had the opportunity of a collegiate education, should see by the con- 
duct of those who have been thus educated, that they esteem these 
institutions useful and valuable. If, when the collegiate course of a 
class has been completed, and they bring before the public an exhi- 
bition of their proficiency in the pursuits of college life, our literary 
men manifest an indifference to the occasion, the public will feel the 
same. ‘The people will hold in less esteem, what those, best qualified 
to judge, treat with neglect ; and vain would be the effort of the man- 
agers of such an institution to sustain it, with the public sentiment in 
a state of apathy towards it. 

We are not aware that there is any occasion at present for these 
remarks, on account of any want of interest manifested towards our 
colleges on the occasion of their annual commencements. We appre- 
hend, however, that the importance of these holidays is not sufficiently 
appreciated even by those who attend them; and we have feared, too, 
lest in the spirit of prostrating reform which is so much encouraged in 
eur day, men might grow indifferent to our literary institutions, the 
influence of whose opinions would be serjously felt and lamented. 

While men love to cherish the memory of their early days, or revisit 
with pleasure the scenes of their childhood, we do not fear that the 
alumni of any college will cease to regard their alma mater with inter- 
est; but it is by no means unnecessary to remind the literary man of 
business, how essential to the public welfare is that system of education 
which has done so much in his own case to soften and refine the feel- 
ings, elevate his purposes, and correct the heart, and in no connexion 
did it seem to us, that this could be better done than when recailing 
the associations which are connected with the only literary holidays that 
we enjoy—our College Conimencements \\ 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF AN IDLER. 
NO, IV. 
MISERIES OF AN INVALID. 


Tue trials of an habitual invalid are neither few nor small. The 
constant struggle between the flesh and the spirit, is, in the highest 
degree, exhausting to both. ‘The feeling of languor, which nothing 
but the spur of duty can make us overcome; the nervous weakness 
and timidity, which make us shrink from all care and responsibility ; 
the dreariness of being old before our time, and of having lost that 
electric vigor in the blood, which gives such ‘ splendor to the grass, 
such glory to the flower’’—all these are hard to bear—much more so, 
than occasional fits of severe illness, or paroxysms of violent pain; not 
merely because the former are constant, and the latter transient, but 
because there is an heroic satisfaction in enduring the one, which is 
denied to us in the other—an active courage is displayed which is a 
more common quality than passive fortitude. In the invalid’s cup, the 
wine of life never sparkles, however fine may be its flavor. His 
bosom’s lord sits heavy on his throne. He has none of that enjoy- 
ment arising from the mere sense of being alive, which seems common 
to all animated nature, which the bird expresses by its song, and the 
beast by his gambols. Besides all these trials which begin and end 
with our own person, if a man have any benevolent or philanthropic 
feelings, he will suffer the keenest anguish, from the consciousness of 
a prostrating weakness, which, like an invisible enemy, creeps through 
his veins and drinks the life-blood from his heart. He is doomed to 
form plans and wishes, which live and die in the silence of his own 
breast, because his muscles are weak, and his nerves unstrung. 
Opportunities of doing good to himself and others, of creating an hon- 
orable reputation, crowd thick around him, but he cannot stretch out 
his arms to grasp them. He is a drone in the hive of lite—a stranded 
bark, rotting in the sun and wind, while others are dancing on the 
blue waves, exulting on their foamy path. He hears the trumpet 
sound, and the busy hum of preparation, but he cannot arise and arm 
for the battle. While others are hurrying to and fro through life on 
their various errands, he alone is doomed to ‘‘ stand and wait.” I 
know of no spectacle that more deserves the sympathy of men and 
angels, than that of a human being, whose mind teems with noble 
schemes for making others wiser and better, and whose heart is over- 
flowing with benevolent affections, yet doomed to inactivity, and con- 
stantly compelled to think of himself by the sharp enforcement of 
physical pain or the nervous despondence and inability produced by 
bodily weakness. ‘The world is full of moral heroes and martyrs, for 
whom laurels are blooming in heaven—men, who are constantly 
defeated but never conqueréd, and who can bear without a mumur the 
lot which condemns them to the rust of repose and the blackness of 
despair. 

Kind reader, perhaps it has already occurred to you, that he, who 
scribbles this article, endures occasionally the trials he deseribes. It 
iseven so. But be not alarmed—lI have no intention of imitating thie 
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example of the lady mentioned in Lavater’s Confessions, ‘‘ who related 
to me,”’ as he says, ‘‘ one morning, with tears in her eyes, the disorders 
in her moral and corporeal system,’ tempting as the opportunity is, of 
making the public the confidant of my individual sufferings, and sanc- 
tioned, as Blair would say, “‘ by the practice of the best writers.” 
But there is a certain class of annoyances, to which I, in common 
with all invalids, am exposed, and about which I| cannot help growling 
a little ; for, although they spring from good motives, they are worse 
than useless, biting the sore which they are intended to lance. 

Men, let poets and dyspeptics say what they please, are a charitable 
and sympathizing race. ‘The sight of suffering creates a wish to 
relieve it. Every one, who sees asick man, feels a desire to add to his 
comforts, to give him his sympathy, if nothing else, and to learn 
whether he is growing better or worse. Kind people are perpetually 
inquiring after the health of those who are sometimes sick, suggesting 
remedies, giving advice, rebuking imprudencies, &c. constantly 
leading, or rather dragging, their thoughts into the very direction, 
which it is their interest and their wish to avoid. A man, who always 
broods over the idea that he is sick, will always be sick. ‘The great 
thing to be gained with respect to the system, is, that we should be 
unconscious of its existence. Now who can forget this, that is perpet- 
ually reminded of it, by the “‘ infernal politeness” of his friends ? 

No one can tell how much I suffer from well-meant but most inju- 
dicious attentions of this kind. I have long and frequent intervals of 
brilliant health, but they are poisoned by my being incessantly put in 
mind that I have been sick once and may be again. People talk with 
one, who has the reputation of being an invalid, about his health, as 
they do with others about the weather, or the news. How many times 
a day am I doomed to hear the question, How do you do to-day ? 
with a strong emphasis on the last word; How is your health? Is 
your appetite good? Do you sleep well at night? Do you take exer- 
cise enough /——but I will be more merciful to my readers, than my 
friends are to me. 

A little while ago I was attacked with a slight cold which confined 
me to my room for two days, and I had the curiosity to note down the 
events which occurred to me, as soon as I was well enough to resume 
my usual duties ; and I submit it to any one who will take the trouble 
to read them, whether my health is not as hard to bear as my sickness. 

I board with a lady, whom I choose to call Mrs. Henderson, who is 
more remarkable for good-feeling than good sense, and is truly desirous 
of saying and doing all that is most agreeable to the inmates of her 
house, and having very little fertility of genius, she finds it the easiest 
way of entertaining me, to talk to me about my symptoms, and to in- 
quire, at least once a day, into the state of all the organs in my body. 

My fellow-boarders are a gentleman and lady, each peculiar in their 
way. Miss Patience Crackbone was younger once than she is now, 
and, I hope and trust, prettier. She is a woman who would like to 
live in a hospital, in the midst of the dying and the dead, not from 
the benevolence of her heart and her wish to lessen human misery, 
but because in such a situation she would find the most pleasant ex- 
citement to her mind.  Tler conversation is, to healthy talk, what 
calomel and jalap are, to bread and wine. When she takes up tli 
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paper, she first looks at the deaths, and I can observe a shade of dis- 
uppointment upon her face, if none of her own acquaintances are of 
the number. She is never so happy, as when some of her friends are 
dangerously sick, that she may have an opportunity of going once a 
day, and fussing about the house, peeping into the vials, and tasting 
the contents with the knowing smack of a connoisseur ; catching the 
doctor by the button-hole as he comes down stairs, inquiring, with a 
most dolorous expression, after the patient’s health, and then putting 
on her bonnet and hurrying away, a live bulletin, to make proclamation 
through all the city. She has the latest edition of Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine, which bears the marks of constant reading, and a book of 
manuscript recipes, bound in rhubarb-colored leather (how often in 
my dreams have I seen it!) any one of which would be enough to give 
his quietus to a grizly bear. She was made quite unhappy for a long 
time, by her own obstinate good health, but she has contrived at last, 
to worry herself into the dyspepsia, and is now entirely content. 

Mr. Gilbert Grimstone may be described in a few words. He isa 
bachelor, very selfish and very cross—something of a humorist withal, 
and, having made his own fortune, feels himself at liberty to do and 
say as many disagreeable things as he pleases. He has nerves like 
whip-lashes, skin like leather, and muscles like India-rubber. He 
believes that the sick are made so by their own fault, and he would 
hang every invalid in the country, if he had the power. 

On my appearance at the breakfast table, 1 found the family all 
assembled. Mrs. Henderson inquired with a most doleful voice and 
look after my health; ‘ I heard you cough last night, Mr. D——, and 
I was afraid you would not be down this morning.” ‘ Mr. D is 
looking very pale and languid this morning,” said Miss Crackbone. 
“*] lost a young friend last year that had just that bluish look under 
the eyes that you have.” ‘ I am afraid we have nothing on the table 
that you can eat this morning,” continued Mrs. Henderson; ‘‘ would 
not you like to have a little arrow-root made?” I assured her that I 
intended to do ample justice to all her good things, and begged her to 
send me a cup of coffee. ‘ You had better not touch that baker’s 
bread,” said Miss Patience. ‘I am sure it will sour on your stomach ; 
it always does on mine ; try some of this, which is made exactly after 
Dr. ’s directions,’ extending to me a black loaf, which a Spartan 
would have made wry faces at. ‘*‘ Mr. D never will be well,” 
growled Mr. Grimstone, who was crumbling a loaf of bread into a 
bowl of boiled milk, large enough to have bathed an elephant, ‘ as 
long as he drinks tea and coffee; I consider them as rank poison, for 
my part. When I was a young man, nobody ever thought of being 
sick—we did not have stomachs and nerves in those days.” ‘ I wish 
Mr. D—— would let me make him some flax-seed tea,’ said Miss 
Patience. ‘‘I don’t think there is any thing better for a cold on the 
lungs. Have you ever raised blood?” she continued, turning to me. 
‘“*T think,” said Mrs. Hendérson, ‘‘ he ought to wear flannel next his 
skin, all the year round.” ‘ Fudge!” said Mr. Grimstone, “‘ no need 
of flannel; I never wear flannel; young men are so effeminate and 
luxurious now-a-days, no wonder they are sick all the time. I believe 
by the next generation, a good, strong, able-bodied man will be carried 
about and shown for a sight. When I was of your age, Mr. D——, I was 
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up at four o’clock in the morning, hoing potatoes, and I believe it would 
do you good if you had the same to do.” ‘* You do n’t eat any thing 
this morning,” said Mrs. Henderson. ‘I expect your stomach wants 
bracing ; I think the quinine would do you good.” ‘‘ Or a wine-glass 
full of camomile and quassia, taken three times a day,” interrupted 
Miss Patience; “it is excellent for wind in the chest. And that 
reminds me of poor Mrs. Hapgood—I went to see her yesterday—you 
can’t think what she suffers; she has such a stricture across her 
breast, that it seems as if she would die every breath she draws. 
And then her stomach is so weak that she can’t keep any thing down 
a single minute. I am afraid she can’t live—and then only think of 
her leaving all those little children, and a baby only six months old.” 
Fortunately at this moment the papers came in, full of details of the 
cholera, and I was allowed to finish my wretched meal in peace. 

In the course of the day, [ encountered several of my acquaint- 
ances, old and young, male and female, from all of whom I met with 
more or less annoyance, either in the form of tedious inquiry, or still 
more tedious advice. One person reproved me for not wearing India- 
rubber shoes ; and another, for not having on an outside garment. A 
deaf old lady kept me ten minutes in the open street, roaring into her 
ears the assurance that I was perfectly well, but very busy. I was 
recommended to go to Europe, by a gentleman who knew that I was 
never ten dollars ahead of my debts in my life ; and by another, to take 
daily rides on horseback, as if a horse were as invariable and indis- 
pensable an appendage to a man, as a pocket handkerchief. By one, 
I was told that I was looking wretchedly ; by another, that I never 
looked better in my life ; and what, in all this, was most intolerable, 
was, that I felt assured that nine out of ten of these people did not 
care a straw about me, but talked to me about my health, as they 
would to the generality of men about the weather or the news— 
because they must say something, and had nothing to say. It is hard 
to be so badgered, without even the consciousness of sympathy to sup- 
port you under the trial. 

But I had not yet been through the worst. I had an engagement of 
some standing, to drink tea with Mrs. Marchmont, a lady, who, 
having an easy fortune, a healthy and an indulgent husband, no 
children, and the most benevolent affections, employs her time and 
energies in being the comforter, and often the nurse of all the sick 
people among her very extensive acquaintance. She is never so happy 
as in the society of habitual invalids, attempting to animate their 
spirits, and giving them the best of advice; but having been always 
in good health herself, her success is not often so great as her inten- 
tions are good. On my entrance into the drawing-room, I found 
about a dozen persons assembled, most of them females, and none of 
them uncomfortably young. I had a presentiment that Fate had some 
arrows yet in store for me, and I presume my face expressed it, for 
Mrs. Marchmont, while welcoming me in the most cordial manner, 
remarked, sid You do n't look so well as | hoped and expected, Mr. 
D 1 am afraid you have not recovered.” ‘ Why, I was thinking 
Mr. D—— looked a great deal better than he did last spring,” said a 
thin, sharp voice, belonging to Miss Thoroughwort, an ancient maiden 
from the country. ‘1’m sure | thought at that time, he would have 
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been under the sods before now.” ‘I am afraid Mr. D—— studies 
too much,” said Mrs. Balsamine, a venerable widow, who sat knitting 
in a corner, and looking at me over the glasses of her spectacles. “ I 
think it’s a great pity there are so many books in the world.” The 
attention of the room being thus drawn to me, I endeavored to escape 
from it by slipping into the nearest open chair ; from this I was imme- 
diately dislodged by my watchful hostess, who warned me that there 
was a window at my back, and pressed me to take a rocking-chair, 
which a kind lady had just vacated for me. Of course I refused— 
she insisted, and two or three most embarrassing minutes were passed 
in urgent solicitations and vigorous denials, which were ended by my 
taking possession of the chair—which I should have done, if the 
cushion had been stuffed with thistles. 

Soon afterwards, the tea-equipage was brought in. As I was ex- 
tending my arm to the waiter, it was arrested by Mrs. Marchmont, 
who told me that the tea was green, and very bad for my complaints, 
and that if I would wait a few minutes, she would have some black 
made for me. I comforted myself for my disappointment with an 
ample slice of bread and butter. As I was discussing this with great 
relish, a lady, whom I had never seen before, and whose name I did 
not know, addressed me from the other side of the room, ‘‘ Are your 
complaints consumptive, Mr. D .’ ** Very much so, just now,” I 
replied. ‘Then let me recommend to you to drink flax-seed tea 
twice a day, and whenever you feel a soreness on your lungs, apply a 
blister of hog’s-fat and tartar-emetic.” ‘‘ I should rather think from 
his looks that his bilious system was disordered,” said Miss Thorough- 
wort. ‘*O, he suffers from general debility,” said Mrs. Marchmont ; 
** he lets things worry him when they ought not to.” ‘‘ White mustard- 
seed is very good for almost all kinds of sickness,” said Mrs. Balsamine. 
“My husband used to take a great deal of it.” ‘ For my part, 1 
have great faith in cold water,’ said Miss Thoroughwort; (no one 
would have suspected it from her appearance ;) “I think it would do 
you good to take a shower-bath every morning, and to have a tub of 
cold water standing at your bed-side and dip your feet in it when you 
first get up.” ‘ And rub yourself with a stiff flesh-brush till you are 
all in a glow,” said the advocate of flax-seed tea. 

The conversation now became general, and, without being able to 
point out each individual’s share, I will merely write down the expres- 
sions as they came to my ears. ‘ Drink copiously of valerian tea ; 
take a Rochelle powder before breakfast ; walk five miles every day ; 
chew ginseng root; soak your feet in hot water, with a handful of 
mustard thrown into it; take a dose of magnesia; take a dose of 
rhubarb ; wear a deer-skin waist-coat over your flannels; drink Con- 
gress water; don’t study by candle-light ; indigestion—catnip tea ; 
pain in the side ; good for a cough, &c. &c. 

Thus was I tortured with well-meant kindness. However, at last, 
they ceased talking about me, and I was in hopes to have enjoyed 
some pleasant conversation, but I was mistaken. ‘The all-engrossing 
subject of the Cholera was brought up and occupied them the rest of 
the evening. The various stages of the disease were described, and 
the symptoms commented upon with a minuteness and a gout which, 
with the state of nervous excitement into which I had been previously 
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thrown, drove me almost distracted. I imagined myself afflicted with 
all the spasms and convulsions of that frightful disorder. | hurried 
home before nine o’clock, and never enjoyed, with greater zest, the 
luxury of solitude. 

My imagination had been so wrought upon by the scenes I had 
been through, that my very dreams were infected by them. All nature 
seemed to suffer an apothecary change. ‘ihe glorious sun in heaven 
was turned into a Burgundy pitch plaster; the moon into a_ bread 
poultice ; and the host of the stars became blue pills. The flowers 
had all a medicinal smell, and labeled vials hung from the trees 
instead of fruits. I floated down rivers of camomile tea, in a bark 
of slippery elm. I opened a letter from a dear friend, and lo! it was 
filled with doctors’ prescriptions. I stretched out my hand to grasp 
that of an acquaintance, and it was turned into a flesh-brush. ‘The 
heavens drenched me with showers of tincture of rhubarb, and 
pelted me with Tolu lozenges ; and I awoke in a cold sweat, with the 
agony of the nightmare, which brooded over me in the shape of a 
huge mortar and pestle. Now, Mr. Editor, | appeal to you and to all 
benevolent people, if my case is not a hard one. In my moments of 
desperation, I have been tempted to settle in a western prairie, with 
no human being within five miles, or to fly to a foreign land, where no 
one can speak my language. I have one thing to console me when | 
am sick a-bed, that I am free from all these annoyances which beset 
me in health. I hope that the publication of my case will induce my 
friends, to give up in future, that ill-judged kindness, which is really 
the most refined unkindness. 


> 


SCINTILLATIONS OF SCIENCE. 


LETTER FROM MISS BOADICEA BLUEBOTTLE TO HER COUSIN IN TIE 
COUNTRY. 
Boston, April 1, 1832. 
Dear JENNY: 

We arrived here safe in the stage, or, to speak more correctly, | 
should say, we accomplished our itineration in the diurnal vehicle. 
My sanitary condition is as good as | could reasonably desiderate, 
although riding in the stage is somewhat unpleasant, and I was rather 
incommoded by the strepituosity of the circumrotatory motion attend- 
ing the wheels. I am informed, however, this is a defect from which 
such machinery never can be exempt. Pray write to me soon, as to 
the health of all the family, and how you get on with your studies in 
mathematics and chemistry. For my part, I think of nothing else. | 
hope the Lyceum is well attended, and the Female Philosophical 
Union. What did they do with my essay on the dissection of buiter- 
flies? Meantime I shall give you some account of my journey. ‘The 
quadrupeds which conveyed us were four in number, and appeared to 
be the equus caballus. My proficiency in Natural History has not been 
so great as I could wish: yet 1 was enabled to distinguish, as we passed 
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along, many interesting animals, as the ovis aries, which are kept in 
multitudinous flocks, and whose Janigerous integuments are fabricate’ 
into cloth. I also noticed the bos taurus in considerable numbers. 
saw a great many large trees with knotty and crooked branches, which, 
I am sure, were the quercus robur. We were surprised by the sight of 
a man in a state of complete inebriety, lying under a tree by the road- 
side, which I took to be a species of juglars. An awkward accident 
happened, about ten miles from town, which I had nearly forgotten. 
We were descending a steep hill, in which case, according to the laws 
of gravitation, it is mathematically demonstrable, that the movement is 
on an inclined plane. This occasioned such a rapid circumgyration 
of the rotatory supporters, that ere we reached the foot of the descent, 
the vehicle lost its centre of gravity and was propelled with so impetu- 
ous a concussion against a rock, as utterly to annihilate its integrity. 
The rock I did not examine geologically, but have no doubt of its 
being a sort of wacke. 

Most of the journey we were troubled by the pulverulent state of the 
atmosphere around us, which I think must have been occasioned by 
the gravel on the road being comminuted by frequent contact with the 
feet of quadrupeds. ‘The calorific action of the solar rays, moreover, 
acted as a powerful sudorific during the meridional hours; but towards 
the close of the day a nebulous expansion of the aerial regions at the 
extremity of the horizon indicated the approximation of a shower. 
The rain would have proved highly agreeable, had not the moisture been 
superabundant. Cotton, unfortunately, is not impermeable to the aque- 
ous element, and my starched ruffles were diminished of all their 
rigidity. 

Cousin Jenny, I assure you, Boston is full of wonders. I mean to 
give you the whole description, but have not at present been able to hit 
upon a plan sufficiently scientific. ‘The streets are not altogether ree- 
tilineal, and on many occasions approach towards that tortuosity of 
course, which Doctor Hardscrabble, you know, explained to us as the 
hyperbola. ‘The squares are rather polygons, with the angles abscinded. 
‘The streets are generally furnished with an artificial stratification of 
granite nodules, presenting a surface not altogether so uniform as that 
of a mahogany table; and as the numerous vehicles that permeate the 
city, traverse on iron-bound peripheries, you may imagine that the re- 
verberation and repercussion of sound is occasionally annoying to our 
auriculars. I could say as much of the tintinnabulatory echoes from 
some score of bells. One of the largest hangs in a steeple directly 
opposite my window. I employed myself last Sunday, while it was 
ringing, in making some remarks upon the rapidity of the vibrations, 
but before [ could complete them, I was attacked with a sudden deaf- 
ness in both myears. l hope, however, to get rid of it in a few weeks 

Many of the old houses here, are built of ligneous materials, and, in 
consequence, are exceedingly liable to sudden ignition. The modern 
edifices are generally constructed with rectangular parallelopipeds of 
argillaceous earth, indurated by combustion. Animals are very rare 
in the city, except a single species of the equus. A few houses con- 
tain some of the Jesser quadrupeds. My arms were sadly scratched 
yesterday by one which I recognized as the felis catus ; and I am kept 
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awake all night by the barking of another, which I shall beat soundly, 
if ever I catch him, as I have no doubt he is of the species canis. 

Uncle Gregory is very good humored, but I fear I shall never imbue 
him with a proper respect for science. He laughs at me for calling 
his leathern snuff-box, a coriaceous receptacle of titillating nicotiana. 

I should have sent herewith some presents for my little cousins, con- 
sisting of certain saccharine concretions, fantastically modulated into 
the semblances of animals and men; but these were unfortunately de- 
molished, together with a looking-glass and two china vases, by the 
awkwardness of an old lady to whom I was exhibiting the operation of 
the electrical machine. Pray send me the muslin gown I left at home. 
I have spilt a bowl of sulphuric acid upon the white satin one, and 
believe it will never wash out. Have the pigs got well of the experi- 
ment I made upon them with the carbonic gas? 

Yours ever. 


LINES WRITTEN AT SEA. 

Ship Florian’s log-book, ‘ April 7, 1824. Day-break, storm entirely spent; light winds from 
the 8. W. and a heavy swell—carpenter employed making a new spanker-boom—#!l hands busy 
in repairing the damages of last night’s gale, which, the Lord be thanked, is well over. Gave 
Mr. ——— leave to write these lines in the Ship’s leg-book.” 

Gop, Creator, Guardian, Guide 

Of man, and all the world beside, 
Taught by thee, the pilot braves 
Ocean’s pathless waste of waves. 


‘ 


When the rising storm appears, 

With sail close-reefed the bark he steers, 
And flies before the rolling sea, 
Warned, Almighty God, by thee. 


For distant climes, the tribes of air 
Betimes their tireless wings prepare ; 
Taught by thee, alike to shun 

The northern blast and southern sun. 


On Zahaara’s parching plains, 

Deep the draught the camel drains ; 
Taught by thee, Great God, he knows, 
O’er the desert waste he goes. 


Eternal Architect, by thee, 

The patient ant, the humble bee 

Are taught to build their cells with care, 
And ’gainst the storms of life prepare. 


All heed thy voice but fallen man ; 
A pilgrim here, his life a span ; 
Unnumbered graves around him lie, 
Yet man will not prepare to die ! 


Before thy throne, thou King of kings, 
A broken heart thy suppliant brings; 
Oh, lay these barbed arrows bare, 

And pour the balm of Gilead there. 


May all the tears of sorrow, shed 

For dying friends and kindred dead, 
From earthly dross my spirit free, 
And fit me, Lord, for heaven and thee 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 

The season for active political exer- 
tion has yet hardly commenced. Since 
the adjournment of Congress, our na- 
tional politics present but little of nov- 
elty. The President has deserted his 
mansion at the capitol, and taken a tour 
to Tennessee, to visit his private resi- 
dence, and we hear nothing from the 
Executive Departments to excite inter- 
est or awaken curiosity. 

The local elections of some states 
have been made since the composition 
of our last record. In Kentucky, there 
has been a hard-fought battle between 
the friends and opponents of the na- 
tional administration, which has resulted 
in a division of triumph. The friends 
of the administration succeeded in 
electing their candidate, Mr. Breathitt, 
for governor—while their opponents 
gained the lieutenant-governor, and a 
majority of the legislature. In Missou- 
ri, the opposition were defeated in all 
their candidates, save their representa- 
tive to Congress, Gen. Ashley, whom 
they claim as of their party, inasmuch 
as he is declared to be in favor of re- 
chartering the United States Bank, and 
of various schemes of internal improve- 
ment. An election has been held in 
Indiana, but no official accounts of the 
result have yet appeared to enable us 
to state it with certainty. 

An election of state officers in Ver- 
mont took place on the first Tuesday in 
September. Three candidates for gov- 
ernor were in the field. Mr. Palmer, 
the Anti-masonic candidate, and present 
governor, has a plurality of the votes, 
and will probably be re-elected. 

In Maine, the election was held on 
the second Monday of September, and 
resulted in the re-election of Governor 
Smith, by a reduced majority. 

Preparations are now in progress in 
all the states, for the election of Elect- 
ors of President and Vice-President in 
the month of November, and, from the 


activity and zeal of the parties, it is 
expected that the contest will exhibit 
as much bitterness and obstinacy as any 
preceding similar occasion. 

In South-Carolina and Georgia, the 
fever of politics has increased to an un- 
predecented degree of heat. The peo- 
ple are pretty uniformly opposed to the 
Tariff laws, and all measures of pro- 
tection to American manufactures. 
The question which divides them relates 
almost entirely to the means by which 
they shall seek a remedy from those 
laws, which they term unconstitutional 
and oppressive. A large party, com- 
prising perhaps a majority of the people 
of South-Carolina, are in favor of Nul- 
lification ; or, in other words, an act of 
the legislature, declaring the obnoxious 
laws unconstitutional, and suspending 
their operation within that state; the 
other party are in favor of a convention 
of the southern states, to remonstrate 
against these laws, and to form a con- 
federacy that shall devise measures for 
relief, without endangering the union 
of the whole. At the head of the Nul- 
lification Party, are most of the distin- 
guished men of the state—Mr. Cal- 
houn, (the Vice-President,) Governor 
Hamilton, the Senators Hayne and Mil- 
ler, Mr. M‘Duifhe, and other members 
of Congress; Colonel Drayton, the 
member of Congress from Charleston 
district, appears to be the most distin- 
guished leader of the other party ; and 
indeed, almost the only one that is 
much known beyond the limits of the 
state. 

The Border War has been signalized 
by several battles or skirmishes with the 
Indians, in all of which they have been 
defeated. Black Hawk, their principal 
chief, has been compelled to take refuge 
in some of the unknown recesses of the 
wilderness ; and, like all former wars 
between the Indians and their white 
neighbors, this will doubtless terminate 
to the disadvantage of the former 
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LITERARY 


A System of Universal Geogra- 
phy, Popular and Scientific, comprising a 
Physical, Political, and Statistical Account of 
the World and its various Divisions ; embrac- 
ing numerous Sketches from recent Travels ; 
and Illustrated by Engravings of Manners, 
Costumes, Curiosities, Cities, Edifices, Re- 
markable Animals, Fruits, Trees, and Plants. 
By 8. G. Goodrich. 

Mr. Goodrich is extensively known, 
as the author of many popular works 
descriptive of the earth, in which in- 
struction is blended with amusement. 
Some of these are about to be repub- 
lished in London. ‘The popularity and 
circulation of the ‘* Parley’s’’ 
are, we believe, unprecedented in this 
country. 

Mr. Goodrich has brought his own 
proper name into no discredit, by plac- 
ing it in the title page of this volume. 
Our cotemporaries in the newspapers 
have awarded to the work unqualified 
and unmeasured praise ; but it is our du- 
ty to praise with discrimination; though, 

laudate ry. 


of some 


after all, our remarks must be |: 

A Universal Geography is a compre- 
hensive title, though much matter can 
be compressed into 900 pages of royal 
octavo. The author well knows that 
readers are the best instructed when 
they are a little pleased ,and “Geography 
made easy”’ is, with him, but another 
name for geography made interesting. 

In this sense Mr. Goodrich has made 
it easy in a three-fold manner. He has 
in the first place chosen pictures as well 
as words to give an idea of visible ob- 
jects, especially in the animal and veg- 
etable creation, or in the monuments 
raised by human labor and art In the 
second place he has described the ani- 
mal creation, so fully that this depart- 
ment is a treatise on Natural History in 
itself. Thirdly, the descriptions of na- 
tional character, manners, amusements, 
dress, religion, laws, arts, &c. is, we 
opine, fifty fold more extensive than in 
any other Geography Though all geog- 
raphies must be compilations, yet these 
descriptions of Mr. Goodrich’s have 
at least an original form, and, to gather 
the materials for them, hundreds of vol- 
umes must have been searched, espe- 
cially recent books of travels The 


strictly geographical part, is principally 


derived trom the voluminous works of 
Malte Brun and Bell, and it is perspic- 
uous and correct. 

The descriptions of national charac- 


ter are so extensive, that any extract 
that we could admit within our limits 
would afford but a Wry specimen 
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NOTICES. 


Those relating to England alone occu- 
py more than twenty pages. In reading 
them, perhaps, an Englishman might not 
think himself flattered. The French are 
not drawn with an Englishman’s pencil, 
but, we presume, they are fairly delin- 
eated. The Turks are not flattered, 
and though a people who call Christians 
dogs, and argue upon religious points 
with the cymetar, may not be altogether 
amiable, yet we should think that they 
are better than they are described to 
be. If they are intolerant, Christians 
should, in describing them, try to fall 
into the opposite error, if they must 
fall into error. The Turks have proba- 
bly deteriorated since they encamped in 
Europe ; but many intelligent travelers 
have found much to approve in them. 
Besides, little is known of their domes- 
tic life. The writer allows them no 
virtue but honesty, and this he thinks 
they originally practised from contempt 
of the Greeks, whose policy was not 
that which the proverb calls the dest 

The chief part of the work is devot- 
ed to Europe and America, of which the 
accounts are very full. 

Many of the wood-cuts are good, es- 
pecially the animals; but those repre- 
senting cities and landscapes, had been 
better omitted. There is one intended 
to represent the capitol ‘at Washington, 
which defies all attempts to trace any 
resemblance. 


History of the United States, to 


Which is prefixed a brief Historical Account 
of our English Ancestors, fromthe Dispersion 
at Babel, to their Migration to America ; and 
of the Conquest of South-America, by the 


Spaniards, 


By Noah Webster, LL. D 

This may be a very useful book for 
schools and for children; but we are 
not aware that the scarcity of school 
and children’s books on the same sub- 
ject was such as to call very loudly for 
another; and we are at a loss to under- 
stand why Dr. Webster, so competent 
as he is, from learning and experience, 
to benefit his countrymen by the pre- 
paration of a more elaborate and digni- 
fied treatise, should have annoyed the 
public with another school-book. We 
say annoyed,and we mean what we say 
The multiplicity of school-books is a 
nuisance that ought to be 1 
state or national authority. When chil- 
dren had no_ books in school but Web- 
ster’s spelling-book and the Bible, the art 
of reading was of very easy attainment, 
and might be in six 
a year. Now 


removed by 


learned months or 


when there are almost as 

















Literary 


many different books to teach the ele- 
ments of a common English education, 
as there are combinations of letters in 
the alphabet, six years will hardly suf- 
fice to make a tolerable reader of a child 
of even more than ordinary quickness 
of intellect. Let us be understood. 
Our objection to Dr. Webster’s book is 
not that it is a bad one, but that it is not 
wanted. Still, however, an attempt to 
compress such a mass of history into a 


small volume, must present an im- 
mense number of gaps and chasms, 


over which the learner must literally 
jump to an unsatisfactory conclusion. 
To illustrate our meaning and to show 
that we do the writer no injustice, we 
make the following extract, which em- 
braces all that is given on a topic which 
the author thought of sufficient prom- 


inence to be mentioned on his title- 
page—a brief Historical Account of 
our English Ancestors, from the Dis- 


persion at Babel to their Migration to 
America.” 
The scripture informs us that Japheth had 


seven sons; Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, Tu 


bal, Mesheck, and Tiras. Of these, Tiras is 
supposed to have settled Thrace, now a part of 
Turkey in Europe. Javan’s descendants set 
tled in Greece. The descendants of the other 
sons peopled some part of Persia, Asia Minor, 
and the countries about the Euxine and Cas 


plan seas. 

Elisha, one of Javan’s sons, is supposed to 
be Hellas in Greece ; Spain is supposed, with 
good reason, to be intended by Tarshish ; and 
the Rhodanim were undoubtedly the inhabit 
ants of France on the Rhone ; this name being 


contracted from Rhodan. The northern nations 
of Europe, called Teutons and Goths, who 
were ancestors of the Germans and Saxons, 
Were the descendants of Gomer and his son 
Ashkenaz, and of Tiras. These descendants 
of Japheth’s sons last named, migrated from the 
east very early, and from them descended the 
English, and their posterity in the United 
Slates, 

‘ Brief’? enough, in all conscience, 


but most of it is given as mere hypoth- 
The history of our ancestors 
through a period of four thousand years 
and upwards, in about twenty lines, is 
an illustration of the condensing power 
of the age in which we live, that may 
justly excite our wonder. 


View of the Valley of the Missis- 


esis 


sippi; or the Emigrant’s and Traveler’s 
Guide to the West. Containing a general 
Description of that entire country ; and also, 
Notic of the Soil, Productions, Rivers, and 
other Channels of Intercourse and Trade ; 
and likewise of the Cities and Towns, Pro 
gre f Education, &c. of each State and 
Te a 
This is a very useful book for those 
who are following the “ star of empire”’ 
to the westward, and contains much 


historical and descriptive matter to en- 
tertain those who stay at home, content 
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to get their knowledge of the immense 
occidental continent by reading. The 
accuracy of the statements, it is pre- 
sumed, may be relied on. Beside what 
has been derived from authentic sour- 
ces, already known to the public, much 
was obtained by personal observation. 
The author however, has not given to 
his book the sanction of his name,—an 
omission that is not to be commended 
The book is illustrated by a number of 
neat maps, by H. 8S. Tanner, whose 


name is sufficient to give it currency. 


A Dictionary of Biography ; com- 


prising the most eminent characters of all 
Ages, Nations, and Professions. By R. A 
Davenport. First American Edition, with 


numerous Additions. 


There are several works of this kind 
in the market already, and whether the 
work before us is better or worse than 
its predecessors, we are not prepared to 
say. A long course of reference will 
be the proper test of their relative mer 
its. They cannot be criticised like 
other works, for they make no preten- 
sions to literary or scientific excellence. 
They are gotten up for sale, and that 
sale must depend on the number and 
accuracy of the dates and facts they re- 
cord This Dictionary of Biography 
comprises a great deal of matter, and 
will probably be useful as a book of ref- 
erence. It contains more than five 
hundred pages of well and closely 
printed text. 

In compliance, we suppose, with the 
most approved fashion of book-making, 
the compiler has scattered about two 
hundred miniature wood cuts over the 
pages, purporting to be likenesses of 
the individuals in connexion with whose 
names they stand. We have no objec- 
tion to this manner of pleasing children, 
whether or small; but we do 
object to swelling the contents, and 
consequently, the price of a work, by 
introducing pictures which are not, and 
cannot be The Dictionary 
of among oth- 
ers, with the faces of sop, #schylus, 
and Hannibal. We glad to 
know from what masters they were 
copied 


srown 


likenesses. 


Biography presents us, 


should be 


Judging of this work solely by refer- 


ence to its own merits, we do not think 
that much judgement has been shown in 
the selection or arrangement of its ma- 
terials The title page 
some account of ‘the 

characters of all ages, 
fessions;’ and an advertisement in- 
forms us that about three hundred 
names have been added to the original 


promises 
most 
nations, and pro- 


us 


eminent 
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English stock. Now, the fact is, that 
some hundreds of the persons immor- 
talized, though they might have belong- 


ed to very worthy persons, ure not 
worth remembering. Their owners 


cannot take place among the most em- 
inent men of all nations. Look at the 


two following instances of the truth of 


our assumption :— 

ABBT, THomas, a German writer, 
1738, was a native of Ulm, and, at the 
only thirteen, published a dissertation of con- 
siderable merit, entitled Historia Vite Magis 
ire. Abandoning theology, he directed his 
studies to philosophy and mathematics, and was 
successively professor of the former at the Uni 


born in 


versity of Frankfort, and of the latter at that of 


Renteln, in Westphalia. He died at the early 
age of twenty-eight, universally lamented. 
Among his numerous works, all bearing the 
stamp of genius, bis Treatise on Merit is con 
spicuous ; it gained him the friendship of the 
reigning prince of of Schaumburg Lippe, who 
made him one of his counsellors, buried him in 
his own chapel, and wrote his epitaph. 


AMORY, Tuomas, Dr. a dissenting divine, 


born at Taunton, in 1700, was an active and 
valuable minister. Hedied in 1774. He wrote 
two volumes of sermons, and the Lives of 


Grove, Benson, and Chandler. 

Of what importance is it to any one, 
that Abbt and Amory ever existed? 
Their works are forgotten, and their 
names would be no loss. Half the con- 
tents of the book are of equal interest. 

O vain attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names forgotten, born to be forgot! 

We should not quarrel with this rub- 
bish, however, but that it excludes mat- 
ter of real interest. Francisco Pizarro 
is despatched in about a dozen lines. 
Roger Williams occupies a yet smaller 
space, and our immortal Washington is 
despatched in little more than half a 
page. The hero is represented, more- 
over, by a cut, which was probably 
at first intended for an owl. We feel 
indignant at the sight of such a shab- 
by caricature. ; 

We also find the most important acts 
of individuals omitted in many instan- 
For example, we are told that 
Granville Sharp resigned a place in the 
ordnance office, because he disapproved 
the American war; but we are not told 
that he founded the colony of Sierra 
Leone, for which he is chiefly memo- 
rable. 

In short, the book is made to sell. It 
may be worth the price, but it is inferior 


ces. 


to Lempriere’s and some other works of 


a similar character. 


The History of Plymouth; by 
James Thacher, M. D. A. A. 8. 
The History of Plymouth, in the 
hands of so sensible a man, and so faith- 
ful a student, as Dr. Thacher, could 


age of 
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not fail of being an interesting work. 
The subject is one of great interest to 
all the descendants of the Pilgrims, and 
not merely to the inhabitants of a par- 
ticular town or county, as is the case 
with most local histories ; for the His- 
tory of Plymouth is, for a time, the His- 
tory of New-England. Judging of the 
work by a rather hasty perusal we 
should think it of great merit. A good 
deal of research is shown in narrating 
the early struggles and disasters of the 
settlers, and much is related which is 
no doubt new to most of his readers 
Interesting extracts are made from the 
Colony records, illustrating the char- 
acter of the Pilgrims, and showing the 
extent to which they carried the civil 
power. Many traditional anecdotes are 
preserved, which might otherwise have 
passed away and been forgotten. The 
style is uniformly good, simple, concise 
and unpretending. Much credit is due 
to the writer, for having made a book 
of such moderate size, out of such am- 
ple materials. Had he pursued the plan 
of many writers of Histories of Villages, 
and filled his book with personal anec- 
dotes, he might have made one, with 
ease, of five times the size. 


Dreams and Reveries of a Quiet 
Man; consisting of the Litthe Genius, and 
other Essavs. By one of the Editors of the 
New-York Mirror. 

These are agreeable essays upon the 
various subjects that attract the notice 
of a man in cities, who is bound by his 
hard fate to turn them into words, and 
the words into columns in a newspaper. 
Of course, they are nearly as various 
as the various scenes of life, and many 
of them are amusing. They are writ- 
ten in an easy manner, and though the 
public has seen them before in the 
New-York Mirror, they are acceptable 
in amore convenient form. They are 
from the pen of one of the editors of 


the Mirror We annex one of these 
articles~not the best, perhaps, that 
might be selected,—as a specimen of 


the agreeable and easy style of the 
writer. 
FAMILY TROUBLES 
** Let us no more contend, nor blamé 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere; but 
strive 


In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden in our share of woe.’’ 
Milton. 


I am particularly pleased with the kind man 
ner in which a certain agreeable family of my 
acquaintance transact trivial circumstances and 
conversations with each other. If any thing is 
wrong among the little the sister corrects 
it with a persuasive voice. The mother’s re 
buke is gentleness itself, and yet instantly at 
tended to, and the children together are affec 


ones, 














social. 
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may have drawn my attentior 
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The Missionary Gazetteer; com- 
prising a Geographical and Statistical Account 
of the vy Stations of the American and 
bore Protestant Missionary Socicties of all 

! itions, \ their Progress in Evan 
t vl ization Hlustrated by 

] vings. By B. B. Ed rds 
On the subject of Missions most sects 
agree ; all agree that the Gospel should 
be spread, though there is a difference 
of opinion as to the best manner of 
making converts Many think that 
civilization should precede conversion. 

Still each party may desire to know 

what the other has done and 1s still do- 

ing, the Gazetteer may be recommend- 
ed as giving the intormation fully, with 
many interesting matters descriptive of 
the superstitions in various lands, which 
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it is the labor of the missionaries to de- 
stroy. There isa good number of wood 
cuts, illustrating temples, manner of 
worship, &c. &c. To us it appears 
that considerable labor has been requir- 
ed to make so thorough an account of 
missionary transactions ; for the intelli- 
gence must have been spread over 
many books, especially periodicals. It 
is altogether a neat volume, and profit- 
able to have, both for reading and ref- 
erence. 


The American Pharos, or Light- 
House Guide ; founded on the Official Reports 
received at the Treasury Department ; also, 
a General View of the Coast, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Sabine. To which is added 
an Appendix, containing an account of the 
Light-Houses on the Gulf and River St. Law 
rence, with Sailing Directions for the St. 
Lawrence ; founded on Official Reports from 
the Trinity Board of Quebec, in 1832. By 
Robert Mills, P. A. Engineer and Arc hitect, 
Member of the Columbian Institute. 


We cannot recommend this work to 
the weneral reader ; for there are thou- 
sands who never trouble themselves 
with the subjects which it attempts to 
illustrate. There are others, however, 
to whom the information it embodies 
ought to be familiar, and to the hands 
of such it may properly be consigned. 
It would be unjust to the merits of the 
work to dismiss it with such a 
tence as might authorize an inference 
that it is useful to mariners only ; 
bers of Congress, merchants, and per- 
haps even editors of newspapers, may 
often consult it with advantage. 


An Oration delivered before the 
Citizens of Newburyport, on the Fifty-sixth 
Anniversary of American Independence. 
sy Caleb Cushing. 


sen- 


mem- 


It is somewhat late in the season to 
notice productions of this sort; but it 
too late to recommend at- 
tention toa good thing—and such we 
consider Mr. Cushing’s Oration. Its 
political doctrines, in the main, are 
sound, and the style is of that peculiar- 
ly copious and flowing character which 
distinguishes the other writings of the 
author. Its subject is “ the spirit of the 
and the discussion is boldly open- 
The intel- 

religious 


can never be 


age, 
ed in the first paragraphs 

lectual, political, moral and 
movements, which distinguish the exte- 
rior of civilized society, are considered, 
as they are developed in the extended 
relations of the different nations of Eu- 
rope, and lastly, in the progress of im- 
provement in our own country. We sub- 
join two or three extracts, which appear 
to us to present wholesome truths in a 
bold and independent style, that is 
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worthy of all praise. After describing 
very rapidly the different features of the 
country as they appear to a traveler, as 
he goes from the north to the south, the 
author says— 


It is in no spirit of boastfulness or self-gratu- 
lation that | write, in thus contrasting the sit 
uation of the South and the North ; still less is 
it from a desire to awaken or embitter sectional 
prejudices, [state the simple fact only in its 
unvarnished plainness ; and [ do thus much, 
because the times demand of us te speak out 
undisguisedly and clearly, laying aside all fas 
tidious delicacy in reference to the manner or 
the matter of discussion. We are loudly ac- 
cused, even within the marble columns of the 
Capitol itself, of oppressing the South, of tramp- 
ling upon her rights, of rapaciously robbing her 
of the fruits of her industry, and of doing this 
to an extent so unbearable, that she threatens 
to end it by a forcible dissolution of the Union. 
It becomes us to weigh this grave charge, and 
to meet those who urge it, by suggesting our 
own conscientious views of the alleged fact. 
Let us have manliness and independence 
enough to face the naked truth with unshrink 
ing eyes. In affirming that the existence of 
negro servitude is the great cause of the un 
healthy political condition of the South, I do 
but echo the opinions and statements, far more 
strongly expressed in recent debates on the 
slavery question, in the House of Assembly of 
Virginia. And at the same time I take it upon 
me to protest, that neither the great body of the 
people of the North, nor least of all I myself, 
have any disposition to tamper with the slave 
population or the mancipial rights of the South. 

Is South-Carolina alone shut out from the 
munificence of a gracious Providence In the 
smiling picture of prosperity, which thesmniver 
sal country exhibits, does she stand the solitary 
exception, forgotten, as it were, at nature’s 
feast? And is it true, as her statesmen would 
fain have us believe, that the whole industry 
of this nation must be sacrificed to swell the 
tide of her prosperity? Would this be 
justice? Have the open-hearted, free-handed 
of the South wrought themselves up to 
such an uncompromising frame of mind, as to 
ask in their sober senses for all this? Need they 
ask it? No:—the secret of their diminished 
prosperity does not lie in the augmented pros 
perity of the other twenty-three States ; they 
are not sick because we are well,—unless, in 
deed, we do them the gross injustice of imput 


equal 


sons 


ing to them that soul-sickness, which “* withers 
at another’s joy.”?’. The secret of their decline 
is the successtul competition of the South 


Western States in the production of cotton, and 
it is nothing else, 


There was a time, when the southern extrem 
ity of the Union enjoyed a practical monopoly 
of the growth of cotton, the great marketable 


production of the country ; and when the plant 
ers of the South acquired habits 
proportioned to the high profits thus derived 
from the cultivation of their That 
monopoly exists no longer. Louisiana, Alaba 
ma, Mississippi, and even Tennessee, all pos 
sessing a rich virgin soil and other local advan 
tages, have become cotton-planting States, and 
are able to undersell Carolina in the comumeodi 
ty, Which alone constitutes the main 
her agricultural wealth, On the alluvial lands 
of the Mississippi the average production is two 
thousand pounds of clean cotton to the hand ; 
while in South-Caroiina it does not exceed nine 
hundred pounds to the hand. We can well 
understand how seriously this affeets the 
parative prosperity of the two regions; but is 
the Union in tault for it Must we lay waste 


ot expense 


estates, 


source of 


com 
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the luxuriant plantations of the Red river, must nature :—do this, not because it is right, or just 
we grub up the cotton plants of Rapides and ina large view of the general good, for we see 
Ouachita,—as Spain did the grape-vines in one — too plainly that the country generally is now in 
of her colonies—in order to suppress all compe a flourishing state ;—not because the Constitu- 
tition with the planters of Carolina? Such is — tion prohibits the protection of domestic indus 
the question to be answered ;—aileast,such are try by means of duties on imports, for we are 
the only means of effectually administering to compelled reluctantly to admit that such meas- 
the topical disease of nullification. ures are within the letter of two clauses of the 

But the tariff,—the tariff,—the tariff—this is Constitution, and were expressly and positively 
that angry queen Mab, who gallops, night and pointed at by one of those clauses ;—but becanse 
day, through southern imaginations, until they = part of us have imbibed a notion that the 
dream of wrongs; of oppression; of eastern growth of other interests must of necessity be 





princes, rolling in gems and gold, extracted, by — at the expense of the planting interest ; because 
some potent alchymy, not from sheeting, shirt we insist upon your absolute relinquishment of 
ing, and flannel, but from the hard earnings of — the principle of protection as our sine qua non 
southern industry and economy ; and of nullifi- condition of peace ; because our pride and self- 
cation, that last great good vouchsafed to mor- love are pledged to this, and beeause if you do 


tals in remedy of all the ills of life. Demolish, not submit unqualifiedly to our dictation we 
say they, vour coal works and iron forges; will secede from the Union. Knowing, as I 
abandon your tonnage duties and other partial do, the real causes of uneasiness in South-Car 


provisions in favor of the shipping of the coun- — olina, when I see that such is the ground as 
try; abolish the drawbacks and bounties, sumed in regard to the tariff by the friends of 
which foster the industry of your hardy north nullification, and this also in the face of that 
ern fishermen ; raze your manufactories to the most conciliatory measure of concession and 
ground, and jeave your thriving villages to the compromise, the duty bill now on its passage in 
dominion of the dock and the nettle; repeal Congress, which yields so much to the claims 


each item of law without distinction, which — of the South,—I am compelled to suspect that 
aims at the protection of your artisans and _ the provisions of the tariff are only articulated 
handicraftsmen against foreign competition ; at market crosses and court-houses as a pre 

graduate every thing in the Procustes’ bed of a text, 

duty of twelve and a half per centum upon all To face the garment of rebellion 

imported merchandise of Whatsoever name or With some fine color that may please the eye. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, AND LITERARY 
SOCIETIES. 


American Institute oF Instruc- the Pestalozzian method of teaching 


rion. The annual meeting of this So- voeal music in common schools, with 
ciety was opened at the State House,in illustrations by a choir of children 
Boston, on the morning of Thursday, The lectures were delivered as fol- 
August 23d. At ten o’clock an able lows:— 

and eloquent Introductory Address was On the Defects of Common Schools, 
delivered by Hon. Francis C. Gray. by R. I. Howard, of Newburyport. 

It closed its third anniversary after a On Modern Languages, by Professor 
session of five days, under very pleas- Ticknor, of Harvard University. 

ing prospects. The number present On the Diseases to which literary men 


was smaller than usual; yet the Hall are subject, and the means of preven- 
was nearly filled, and during the public tion, by Dr. George Hayward, of Bos- 
exercises somewhat crowded. Tenreg- ton. — i 

ular lectures were delivered; assuming On the Moral Influence of the Physi- 
generally a more practical character cal Sciences, by Rev. John Pierpont, of 
than heretofore, and were deemed not Boston 

inferior to any which have been given On Rewards and Punishments in 
before the Institute. Two gentlemen Schools, by John A. Vaughan, of Hal- 
who had accepted appointments as lec- lowell, Me. 


turers were necessarily absent. The On English Grammar and Composi- 
deficiency was supplied by discussions, tion, bv Rev. Asa Rand, of Boston 
and two extra lectures given on short On the Pestalozzian Method of teach- 


notice, by Dr. Spurzheim, of Germany, ing music, by Lowell Mason, of Bos- 
(recently of Paris,) and Mr. Lowell ton, with illustrations by a juvenile 
Mason, of Boston. The former-was an choir. 


able discussion of the first principles On Edueation, by Dr. Spurzheim, 
involved in the science of education, of Paris. 
physical, intellectual, and moral; and On the condition and prospects of 


showed the necessity of investigating Education in the Southern States, by 
human nature more thoroughly, in or- Rev. Elipha White, of South Carolina. 
der to conduct education more success- On the Duties of School Committees, 
fully. Mr. Mason gave an account of by Hon. W. B. Calhoun, of Springfield 
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Darrmovutn Coririece, Hanover, N 
H. Atthe annual commencement on the 
22d of August, the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity was conferred on Rey. Will- 
iam Urwich, of Dublin, in Ireland, and 
Rey 
Doctor of Laws on Hon. Samuel Pren- 
tiss, of Vermont. The devrees of A. 
B. and A. M. were given to the usual 
number of graduates of the institu- 
tion. 

On the day previous to the com- 
mencement, at 11 o'clock, A. M. an 
Oration was delivered before the The- 
ol rical Society, by Silas H Hill, ol 
Brooklyn, N. Y. At3 o'clock, P. M 
an Oration was delivered before the 
Social Friends, by Caleb S. Hunt, of 
Montpelier, Vt. and at 5, before the 
United Fraternity, by Charles W. Pren 
tiss, of the same place. The exercises 
of Thursday were an Inaugural Address 
n be- 





é 





by Professor Stowe, and an Orati 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa, by George 
Kent, Es |: of Concord 


Brown Univensitry, Providence, R 
] The 
held on 
ber, at 
ceived the degree of A 
degree of A. M 

The honorary degree of Doctor in 


annual commencement was 
the first Wednesday 
which twenty-two graduates 1 

Bb. and six the 
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Edward Robinson ; the degree of 
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The gov- 


New-York University. 
ernment of the University of the city 
of New-York have give n public notice, 
hat they are about to open that institu- 
The 
course of study, in the departments al 
Evidences of 


t 

tion for the reception of students 
ready formed, 
Revealed Religion, Literature, &c. of 
the Scriptures, Intellectual and Moral 
Philos yphy . Belles Lettres, Mathemat- 
ics and Astrenomy, Natural Philosophy, 
&c. Chemistry, Mineralogy and Bota- 
ny, History, ography and Chronolo- 
sy, Se ulpture and Painting, Latin and 
Greek Languages, &c. Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literature, Italian, German, 
French, and Spanish Languages and 
Literature. Other departments will be 
added, of lectures will be 


comprises 





and courses 


delivered in the ensuing season on His- 
tory, Moral Philosophy, Biography, 
Commerce, Agriculture, and the Me 
chanic Arts, Sacred Antiquities, and 
Physical Astronomy The Bible will 
be studied as a classic, ind the religiou 


instruction of the students will occupy 


a conspicnous piace in their education 


Until buildings can be prepared, accom 
modations will be provided for the var 
ous ¢ t Clinton FElall 
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customary honors awarded, 
to a statute of the College. 

orary degree of D. D. has been confer- 
red on the Rev. Henry Anthon, one of 
the assistant ministers of ‘Trinity 
Church, and the Rey. Francis L 
Hawkes, Rector of St. Thomas's 
Church, both of the city of New-York 


agreeably 


The hon- 


on 


Aveusta Cotiecer, Kentucky. The 
commencement of this Institution was 
held on the 16th of August. Sixteen 
young gentlemen delivered orations, 
and received the first decree in the arts. 
The degree of A. M. was conferred on 
four graduates in course. The honora- 
ry degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon Oliver M. Spencer, Jr. 
Esq. of Cincinnati; Rev. Martin P. 
Parks, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, in Randolph, Ma- 
con College, Va.; Wilkins Tannehill, 
Esq. Louisville; and Hon. Ross Wil- 
Michigan. The degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon Hon. John 


kins, 
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Boyle, of Kentucky, and Hon. John 
Ww. Campbell, “Ohio President 
Ruter, according to previous arrange- 
ments. resigned his office as head of the 
Institution, stated his 
which grew out of private considera- 
tions solely, the affairs of the Colleg 
being in a very flourishing state. The 
Rev. Joseph L. Thoimlinson, late 
Professor of Mathematics, was elected 
successor of Dr. Ruter. 


ot 


and reasons, 


Inuinois Cotircr, Jacksonville. 
On Tuesday, August 21, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Beecher, formerly of Boston, was 


inducted into the office of President of 
the Illinois College, and at the same 
time the Rev. Julian M. Sturtevant, 
into that of Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy. President 


Beecher delivered an address on the oc- 
casion, which is spoken of in terms of 
the highest the 


subject 
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eda delay of a day ortwo. He became unable 
to speak, and on Thursday last whilst anxious 
ly waiting the arrival of Doct. Hubbard, of New 

Haven, he wrote on a piece of paper that he 


must die if something was not done immedi 
ately, and in a few moments fell back and ex- 
pired. 

In New-Haven, August 11, HENRY E. 


DWIGIIT, aged 35. 

This gentleman was the youngest son of the 
late President Dwight, from whom he inherited 
a strong and manly frame, and a powerful 
mind; and like whom, he was governed by 
higher motives than any which this world and 
its passing scenes can furnish. He received his 
academical education at Yale College, over 
which his father presided, and thus had the ad 


vantage of the best parental guidance and in- 
struction, ata time When most young men are 
deprived of the care and counsel of their nat 


ural guardians. He afterwards commenced the 
study of theology, and had pursued it vigorously 
for a considerable period at Andover, when bis 
course was interrupted by a violent disease, 
Which occasioned a copious discharge of blood 
from the lungs, and vitally injured his constitu 





tion. In the hope of recovery, he was induced 
to visit Europe, where he spent nearly four 
years, and was diligently employed in acquir 


ing knowledge, by examining Whatever was 
most remarkable in the natural world, and the 
productions of art; by fre with 
able and learned men, and by assiduous study, 
for which he enjoyed peculiar advantages at 
the Universities of Berlin and Gottengen. By 
means of his Travels in Germany, and of his 


association 


Lectures, the public have reaped, in some 
measure, the benefit of his labors ; but much 
more would have been communicated to them, 
if his life had been continued, and comforta 
ble health been granted to him, It is believ 
ed that few if any of our countrymen have 
gathered on the continent of Europe, a larg 
er stock of Interesting and important infor 
mation. In Germany, he gave much atten 
tion to the subject of education, and = soon 
after his return, he united with his brother, 


the Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, in establishing at 
New-Haven a gymnasiuin, for the instructien 
of young gentlemen. In this institution, his 
exertions for the improvement of the pupils 


and successful ; but his la- 
bors and cares were too great for his health, 
which had not been vy the mild eli 
mates of Europe, and atthe close of last summer 
the gymnasium was given up. Subsequently, 
he visited New-York and Philadelphia, where 
his exertions and exposure, during a severe 
Winter and spring, increased the pulmonary 
complaints that had long oppressed him, toa 
degree which excited the serious apprehensions 
of his friends. The ardor and energy of his 
character were manifested in this painful and 
discouraging situation. He entered into society, 
and delivered, at New-York and Philadelphia, a 
lectures, While he was suffering from 
such an indispesition as would have induced 
a relaxation of effort in most other men. When 
the course was concluded, he went to New 
England, intending to return to Philadelphia, 
and make it his permanent residence. But his 
designs were frustrated ; his disease assumed a 
new form, and, after several weeks of great 
pain and suffering, terminated his lite. 
Poulson’s Advertiser 


were indefatigable 


restored 


serics of 


In New-York, Angust 16, Col. SAMUEL 
WARD, in the 76th year of his age. 
The death of this estimable man invites to 


serious reflection on the history and fortunes of 
our common country. Born a little while pre 
vious to that war between England and France, 


which, by calling torth the energies of the Ameri 
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can colonists, elicited the attention of the mother 
country, and thereby hastened the crisis of the 
revolution. He was imbued with the princi 

ples of republicanism. ‘ These Colonies are 

destined to an early independence, and you will live 
to see my words verified,’ Was the language held 
to him by his father, the late Governor Ward, 
asearly as the year 1766. Ten years afterward, 
the memorable DecLaraTion Was promulgated 
to an astonished and applauding world! It 
seems that parental counsels were not lost upon 
the son. Having completed his education, 
(which was at first under the private charge of 
his accomplished father, and afterwards at the 
University in this town, then presided over by 


the virtuous Manning)—at an age when most 
young men are but commencing the more im 
portant part of theirs, we find Col. Ward ac 


tively embarking in the perilous contest that 
ensued. He was enrolled in the volunteer 
company, instituted for purposes of military in 
struction in Rhode-Island, and denominated the 
** Kentish Guards,” in 1774. It was to this 
company, that the American army owed some 
of its brightest ornaments :—Flagg, Thayer, 
Olney, and the two Greenes ; 
*¢ Scipiados———-— — 
-——<uo fulmiina belli.’— 


On the breaking out of the war, Col. Ward 
was appointed a Captain in the Island 
Army of Observation, at the early age of eight 
een years, and in that capacity, joined the 
camp at Cambridge ; nor was it long before an 
opportunity offered to test the mettle and the 
fortitude of the most daring and enterprisi 


Rt hievcle 





spirits there assembled. In September, 1775, 
General Arnold was invested with the com 
mand of eleven hundred volunteers, destined 


to penetrate to Quebec, through an unexplored 
wilderness, and by the route of the Kennebec 
river. Captain Ward shared the honars 

perils of that magnanimous enterprise. ‘ 
annals of the revolution furnish nothing more 
heroic than this early essay of American cour 
age. Honorably as it has been commended in 
history, its difficulties, dangers, and privations 
can never be sufficiently appreciated. We read 
of the passage of the Alps, in ancient and in 
modern story, and are impressed with a just 
sentiment of admiration ; yet, is it not certain, 
that the privations, if not the dithculties of 
those enterprises were far surpassed in the ex 


pedition of Arnold? Their batteaux, (we are 
told) had to be dragged by the soldiers over 
water-falls, portages, and rapid streams; and 


such part of the march as was not aided by riv 

ers, was performed, for a distance of more than 
300 miles, through thick woods, over lofty 
mountains, and deep morasses, A part of the de 

tachment actually abandoned the undertaking, 
and returned to Cambridge, to avoid starvation. 
Captain Ward was one of those, who persever 
ed, and who, (after subsisting upon dogs and 
reptiles, and devouring their very cartridge boxes 
the torments of hunger, 

arrived before Quebec in the month of Decem 
ber, 1775. He was present at the attack of the 
city by escalade ; when sharing in the 
tunes, as he had in the privations and the 
ors of the expedition, he was made prisoner, 
with the principal part of the detachment. In 


and shoes, to appease 


mistor 


77H he was exchanged as a prisoner, and in 
January, 1777, was commissioned as a Major in 
in Col. Christopher Greene’s regiment of the 
Rhode-Island line of the Continental army, and 


in that capacity was present, that year, and co 
operated in the defence of the fort of Red-bank 
upon the Delaware, when it was attempted to 
be stormed by the Hessians, under Count Donop 
on the 2d of October. In 1778, Col. Ward had 
the honor to participate in the military operations 
of Generals Greene, Lafayette, and Sullivan, in 
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his native state. In the celebrated retreat from 
Rhode-[sland, he commanded a regiment, al 
though he was not commissioned as Lieutenant 
Colonel until the next year. From 177§ 
he shared in the operations of Gen. Washing 
ton’s army in the Jerseys, and was present at 
the defence of the bridge at Springfield, by a 
part of the Rhode-Island line, against the Hes 
sian General, Knyphausen, in June, 1780. 

At the termination of the war, he participated 
in the glorious self-denial manifested by the offi 
cers of the patriot army, and returned to the 
peaceful occupations of a citizen with the same 
ease he had made arms his profession, seven 
years before. Then was witnessed a spectacle 
far more magnanimous and imposing than the 
achievements of Bennington, Yorktown or Sar 
atoga ;—W ashington retiring to his farm; Knox 
to his merchandise ; Hamilton to the peaceful 
study of the municipal law :—unpensioned, 
unrewarded, saving by the honor and applause 
of their countrymen ! 

The subject of these remarks now began the 
world as a citizen, in the business of a mer 
chant ; and as enterprise had previously marked 
his character, so it continued to display itself in 
his subsequent life. Col. Ward was an adven 
turer in the first vessel that bore the new repub 
lican flag to the China seas ; he made a voyage 
from Providence to Canton in the spring of 1783. 
Upon his return to his native country, he estab 
lished himself as a merchant in the city of 
New-York, where his probity, frugality and 
attention to business, soon gave success to 
his enterprize. He was not, however, exempt 
from the vicissitudes of fortune, incident to 
commerce ; and aseason of disaster, forced him 
to make a voyage to Europe, tor the purpose of 
accommodating his affairs. Nor was his ob 
serving eye unemployed in the contemplation of 
human society as there exhibited. In after life, 
his conversation, at all times interesting, was 
rendered peculiarly attractive to all who en 
joyed an intimacy with him, by the diserimina 
tion with which he commented upon what he 
had seen and met with abroad. The politics 
and the military operations of the revolution 
shared also among the topics, that were most 
agreeable to his mind; but rarelv, if ever, did 
he allude to the actions in which he himself 
had borne a part. That modesty, which was 
so particularly striking in the military men of 
the revolution, made an essential part of his 
character ; this virtue of WasHInGTon Was too 
deeply impressed upon the characters of those 
who round him, ever to be effaced ; 
““ sit, aut divellere, qui totam sta 





stood 
nemo delere pos 
tuam non imminuerit.”” 

On his return from Europe, Col. Ward estab 
lished himself on a farm at East-Greenwich, 
where he lived to see his children educated to 
usefulness around him ; and as several of these 
had embarked in business at New-York, he was 
induced, about fifteen years since, (in order to 
be nearer to them) to remove to the neighbor 
hood of that city. Accordingly, he 
his farm at East-Greenwich, and purchased one 
at Jamaica, Long-Island. There he lived in 
the midst of his family and friends, in the full 
enjoyment of peace, of filial love, and of honor. 
In early life he had married a 
William Greene, Fsq. Governor of Rhode-Isl 
and, thereby connecting himself by a double 
relationship with the eminent soldieys of that 
name, This excellent woman he survived but 
afew years. Upon her death he began to feel 
the necessity of an entire abstraction from bus 
iness and the cares of life, and accordingly re 
moved to the city of New-York. Here, sur 
rounded by his children, he continued a patri 
arch amongst them, whose look was wisdom, 
and whose word was law. Blesséd with a vig 
otous Constitution, it was to have been hoped 


disposed of 


daughter of 
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that death would have delayed his summons, 
even at his advanced age. But ‘‘in the midst 
of life we are in death!’’—The insatiate 
archer came, but found not his victim unpre 
pared. A philosopher from principle, and a 
moralist from habit as well as reflection, ‘ con 
stans et libers fatum ercepit,’? and joined his glo 
rious compeers beyond the grave ! 








—Manibus date lilia plenis 
** Purpureos spargam flores, ———— 

His saltem accumalen donis & furgar inani 
Munere.”’ —————. [Prov. Journal. ] 


In New-York, August 28, WILLIAM H. 
MAYNARD, of Utica, aged 45. Mr. Maynard 
was a member of the New-York Senate, from 
the county of Oneida. He went to the city of 
New-York, a week or two before his death, to 
attend a convention of that body, sitting asa 
Court of Errors, where he was attacked with 
Cholera, to which a consecutive fever succeed 
ed, and terminated his life. He was a native 
of Conway, Mass. the son of a respectable 
farmer in moderate circumstances, and early 
gave indications of a vigorous mind. His own 
industry and enterprize supplied the want of 
patrimenial resources ; and after completing his 
preparatory studies under the instruction of the 
Rev. Moses Halleck, of Plainfield, he entered 
Williams College at the age of about 20. Not 
withstanding the drawbacks occasioned by 
necessary absence, at intervals, to procure the 
means of prosecuting his education, he main 
tained a distinguished rank in his class, and 
graduated in 1°10, with high honors. He next 
turned his attention to the study of law, which 
he prosecuted with his accustomed ardor, in the 
office of Gen, Joseph Kirkland, then of New 
Hartford, Oneida county. As editor of the 
Utica Patriot, which he conducted for several 
years, inconjunction with his professional la 
bors, he exerted an extensive and = salutary 
influence, both in politics and in morals. His 
Known integrity and conscientious regard to 
truth, added weight to every sentence which 
his gifted pen indited. He afterwards devoted 
his entire energies to the practice of law, and 
Was for several vears associated with the late 
Attorney-General, Samuel A. Taleott, Esq. 
His merits in this profession are well known to 
the public, especially in the District which was 
the field of his labors. As a member of the 
Senate and of the Court for the Correction ot 
Errors, his labors were unremitted, and evinced 
an unceasing devotion to his public duties, 
Along with uncommon acuteness of intellect, 
he possesse da most tenacious memory, sound 
judgement, and an honesty of purpose which 
was above suspicion. His character was not 
only free from blemish, but combined a rare 
union of excellencies. [Journal of Commerce. } 


In Trenton, N. J. August 5, Hon. CHARLES 
EWING, chief justice of the supreme court of 
the state, in the 53d vearof his age. 

Without any Known predisposition in habit or 
weakness of constitution or even suspicion of 
imprudence, thiseminent citizen was removed 
hy the prevailing epidemic. It would be super 
fluous, in the State of New-Jersey, to charac 
terize the late Chief Justice as a man of large 
acquirements, sound judgement, indefatigable 
dilligence, and incorruptible honesty. In all 
these points his eminence was not merely ac 
knowledged—it was proverbial The retired 
life to which Judge Ewing was led, kept him 
out of the public view, is Was Consistent 

Had he yielded to 








so far 
with extensive business. 
the importunity of those who Knew him best, 
his virtues and talents would long since have 
been exhibited to a larger circle of admirers. 
The seclusion, however, which he loved, while 
it concealed some of his excellencies, gave to 
others an expansion and strength, which are 
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